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THE NORTH WIND. 





Oh! the mad wind, the glad wind, 
That blows across the sea ; 

The wild wind, the | wind, 
The North wind for me 

That whirls the white waves up on high 
And makes the billows foam ; 

The black wet rocks and the cloudy sky 
Are lost in the stormy gloom. 


Oh! the bold wind, the cold wind, 
That blows across the plain ; 

He bears the white snow gallantly 
And sweeps the sleety rain. 

How he makes the black night darker still, 

And hideth every star, 

Till the tall trees groan, on the lonely hill, 

With the elemental war. 


Oh! the loud wind, the proud wind, 
That blows among the pines, 

And whirls their giant branches 
Like the waving twigs and vines 

That breaks the trunks of the oak trees old— 
That a hundred years have —— 

And sweeps the orchard’s fruits of gold 
Like the summer thistle-down. 


Oh! the brave wind, bod 
He bringeth von phy 

And a deep, proud throb comes’ o’er the heart 
To hear the thunder roll 

For he comes from lands where ig hearts of men 
Are strong, and bold, and 

= the shepherd dwells , ‘the e highland glen, 

And the mountain hunters be. 


poms wind, 


Oh ! the drear wind, the clear wind, 
Sweet is his voice to me— 

Sweeter the Senge that fill my soul 
When I hear his minstrelsy. 

The South wind wearies my ver ‘heart, 
The West wind makes me 

But my spirit lea “~ witha joy ‘ous start 
When the bold North wind i # mad. 


Florence, Italy. Mary Ayravutt Cralic. 





A HYMN FOR THE CELEBRATION OF ITAL- 
IAN UNITY. 





Let them sound a victors strophe from the mountains 
to the sea! 
Sweep away the old defence! let the tide of life run 


ree 
As ae thought of God commissioned, and outleap cap- 


Let Italy be one! 
Cuorvs: Glory, hallelujah! 


There’s a mother, sad and lonely, who for ages gave no 
sound, 


Save in moaning for her children, from her bosom 
sold and bound : 
They neve gman _ about her; with their beauty 
And Italy is one! 


Not of Te boon was given, not achieved in wrath 
Not the soldier’ 8 gauntlet flings it; nor the battle’s 
In the eurden of ‘onrist’s passion did it slowly bloom 


elove that makes men one. 


Sound a pat p of resurrection! let the noble dead 

Let the hour long wept and wished for make God pres 
ent to their eyes! 

Let sa | illumine the heavens and the earthly para- 


6e, 
Since Italy is one! 


Mother, =, mooring nag thy dear ones, let the Present’s 
n 
Lift ite Behl for all who suffer, pour its balm on ev 
y pain 
Till the motherhood immortal hold God’s children in 


ts re 
all mankind are one! 
Jut1a Warp Hows. 





LITERARY WOMEN—PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY MARY FIELDING. 


“Miss Buillie writes plays to illustrate the 
passions; Miss Martineau teaches political 
economy by tales; Mrs. Marset sets up for a 
general instructor, not only in her dialogue, 
but in her fairy stories, and Miss Edgeworth 
is a school mistress in her tales.” So wrote the 
chatty Crab Robinson, not fifty years ago, 
with but faint suspicion of what this dabbling 
of women in ink would lead to in our day. At 
the moment, Miss Austin, with her soft brown 
hair, quietly smoothed under her maiden cap, 
was drawing the wonderful portraits of Mr. 
Collins and the Bennett family; and Mary 
Mitford was performing irksome task work 
with her pen to support a worthless old sham 
of a father, crying out, too, at the same 
time pathetically, that she would rather 
scrub floors than do literary drudgery, provid- 
ed that humble occupation would pay as well, 
there were few, if any, newspaper women, 
according to the present acceptation of the 
term, in England. 

A woman like Miss Berry, whose experience 
extended over a period of eighty years, who 
was burn, so to speak, into the society of lit- 
erary celebraties, was the beloved of Horace 
Walpole, and never lost the charm which 
made her a star in the most noticeable society 
of London—dying as she did only yesterday 
as we may say—would seem by her lively and 
engaging manners to have been a connecting 
link between the literary woman of the past 
and the present. But we turn to the pages of 
her writings and see how thoroughly she be- 
longed to the blue-stocking ladies of a former 
generation, and can understand how she sat 
up all night in her ball dress, feathers and 
satin shoes, to read “ Plays on the Passions.” 
Mrs. Piozzi among English women, and Mme. 
Debrantes among the French, would by their 
fondness for gossip and picturesque handling 
of events, have made excellent newspaper wo- 
men had they lived in our day, and have 
established the fortunes of half a dozen first- 
class magazines. 

The oft repeated, spiteful saying of Hen- 
rich Heine, “That every woman wrote with 
one eye on the page and the other on some 
man, except the Countess of Haw-Haw, who 
had but one eye,” will scarcely apply to the 
modern newspaper woman. She has one eye 
to the page, and one the pay. She sells her 
bright saucy, piquant, sarcastic, crisp utter- 
ances for the best they will fetch in the 
market ; and is in no wise the sentimental and 
unworldly creature of some of her prototypes. 
Miss Mitford complained, although the asser- 
tion was far too sweeping for her day, that 


-literary women were all ugly, and we can 


easily believe they had no special gift for their 
own adornment. The outward eccentricities 


of the sisterhood of the gray goose quill have 
now in good part disappeared, and many of 
its members, instead of being at all hideous, 
take rank among the fine women, with a fastid- 
eous and dainty elegance in dress. Outre, 
grotesque, and ugly styles of apparel do not 
now mark, distinctively, quill drivers of either 
sex. There are young men, to be sure, yearn- 
ing to deliver what they consider a great mes- 
sage to the world, who affect brigand hats 
and turn down collars of unnatural size; and 
I have heard of at least one woman who 
imagines herself filled with the Divine afflatus, 
whose ward-robe consists of a water-proof 
cloak, it proving almost as. handy as that 
famous piece of furniture ; 
““A bed by night—a chest of drawers by day.” 

We will not pretend to say at what period 
of her infancy, Joanna Baillie began to write 
dramas, and correspond with learned men ; 
but those were the days of authoresses and 
not newspaper women. 

Imagine the consternation stately Mr. Addi- 
son would have experienced at the application 
of a sweet girl reporter, in her golden hair, for 
a position on The Spectator, with proposals to 
furnish a weekly budget of personal items 
about the patches and powder, ruffs and far- 
thingales, not to say scandals, of the Lady 
Bettys and Bridgets of the time, not sparing 
even his own high-born lady, who, we have 
reason to believe, led him no gay matrimonial 
dance. Is it not an immense pity that Tun- 
bridge Wells were allowed to flower into fash- 
ion and fall into decay without a lady corres- 
respondent to draw pen pictures of Dr. John- 
son’s for us ungainly, like a half-tamed ele- 
phant, receiving the homage of collected fash- 
ion and wisdom—of Richardson, almost equal- 
ly worshipped, and of Beau Nash, perhaps the 
highest authority on haberdashery in all Eu- 
rope? How eagerly we should have de- 
voured familiar sketches of Peg Waffington, 
Colley Cibber, and that wonderful little man, 
David Garrick, with the tittle-tattle of the in- 
numerable somebodies of those remote days, 
whose names and memories have faded like 
their stand-alone brocades, and in the mar- 
tyrdom of high stomachers and unnatural 
towering structures of powdered hair, enjoy 
only an earthly immortality exceedingly dim 
and unreal among the family portraits of old 
country houses! 

The dullness of the news-letters and gazettes 
of former times can be traced to the absence 
of the feminine element. All the easy chit- 
chat and gossip, for which there must have 
been an immense appetite then as now, was 
conveyed by private correspondence, which, if 
of unusual excellence, was collected and pub- 
lished after the death of the writer,thus bestow- 
ing a slow-footed posthumous fame. The best 
letter-writers have always been women. It is 
a province of literature in which they have 
held almost undisputed sway. Mme. Sevigne 
was perhaps the most gifted of the multitude 
of women who could find no channel for ex- 
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pression except through the post; and she, in 
her day, enjoyed a large degree of celebrity. 
Had she been born in America in this age of 
the world, she would probably go to Wash- 
ington to write exclusively for some of our 
great weeklies, ata salary of so many thousand 
dollars in gold, which fact, together with the 
lady’s appearance, dress, habits, etc., would 
furnish material for other scribblersof the 
same gender. 

The necessity for what may be called liter- 
ary entresin the form of short stories, bio- 
graphical sketches and original poems, with 
which every weekly paper at least, finds it ne- 
cessary to garnish the feast it spreads before 
its readers, has in part created, and in part 
been created, by woman, as she now stands 
related to the literary world. That newspaper 
women do to a certain extent feed the taste for 
personal writing, which is fearfully pampered, 
cannot be denied, but like men they do what 
they are hired to do, oftentimes the sharp 
spur of necessity urging them to fill columns 
of our journals with a kind of writing which 
they thoroughly detest. This is doubtless to 
be much ‘deplored; but it has little weight 
when compared with the grace, vivacity and 
crispness of style, and the wide and diversified 
field of interest, and of new, fresh topics 
brought into notice, due wholly to the work 
of female hands in the journalistic world. 





DR. DENSMORE’S DISPENSARY, 


BY MRS&. IL. R. STURGES. 

Among the legion claimants for aid and 
sympathy upon the benevolent of New York 
city there are none which, in point of true de- 
serving, take precedence of the enterprise 
above mentioned. 

We call it by the name of its instigator, 
founder, and active and highly efficient and in- 
defatigable conductor, who has so far, almost 
unassisted, advanced from her private purse 
the means which have been the working 
power of her great and beautiful enterprise. 
She names it “‘ The Dispensary Department of 
the Women’s Institute.” 

The organization, from its inception some 
months since, has just now been brought to 
working order, and is situated at 459 Sixth 
Avenue, where it was opened for the recep- 
tion of patients on the morning of December 
29th. 

It occupies a fine suite of,large, airy rooms, 
consisting of the general reception apartment, 
the Dispensary proper—a partially dark 
chamber for the better preservation of drugs 
—a committee room, where patients also may 
on occasion be received; a dentist’s room, 
where provision is made for examination and 
operations of oculist and aurist—the services 
of first-class professors in all these depart- 
ments having been secured to the institution— 
and finally, Dr. Densmore’s private room. 

As to the aims of this benevolence, we are 
told by its projectors it is designed to relieve a 
class of sufferers not provided for by any ex- 
isting organization. 

It has especial reference to teachers in the 
lower departments ; to saleswomen, sewing- 
women, women artists, women reduced 
through the reverses of fortune, women rela- 
tives of poor professional men, and others. 

“ Thousands of valuable lives,” we are told 
truly, “ are sacrificed every year through want 
of just the opportunities that are now being 





inaugurated. Lives that should represent the 
girlhood and motherhood of our country have 
been lost to us in too many instances because the 
necessary remedial agencies could not be made 
available. This, sometimes from pecuniary 
considerations, and scarce less frequently from 
natural hesitancy to seek relief at the hands of 
male physicians.” 

It is hoped and faithfully believed that the 
contemplated measures of this faculty will be 
efficient in arresting those causes whose legiti- 
mate effect is the rapid decadence of our wo- 
men of the present generation, and an influ- 
ence most disastrous, mental, moral, physical 
and numerical on the race sneceeding them. 

Patients coming to the Dispensary are sub- 
ject to no charge of any kind save the first 
cost of medicines used, the time, labor and 
skill of attendant physicians being gratuitous- 
ly rendered, as indeed are the drugs also, in 
cases where the patient is pecuniarily unable 
to make return:. 

In a few days the Dispensary will be pro- 
vided with a full stock of excellent medicines, 
as itis already with all the most approved 
and improved appliances in surgical instru- 
ments, etc. 

Doctors Anna Densmore (who is the physi- 
cian in charge), Mary E. Greene, Sarah A. 
Coon, and Dr. O. D. Pomeroy are regularly in 
attendance in their several medical depart- 
ments, as are Drs. Latimer and Allen in den- 
tistry, while the board of consulting physi- 
cians and surgeons, oculists and aurists num- 
bers such names as Willard Parker, Frank H. 
Hamilton, Fordyce Barker, Wm. A. Ham- 
mond, Gaillard Thomas, Sente, Noyes, and St. 
John Roosa. 

Among the advisers and directors we find 
Revs. Thos. Gallandet and G. J. Mingins, Mrs. 
Chas. F. Deems, Mrs. Dwight Roberts, Mrs. 
Robert F. Lyons and many others, whose 
names are each a voucher of good. 

Grateful for assistance from any source, say 
the partizans of this Women’s Institute, we 
appeal in especial to women for their sympa- 
thy, co-operation and material aid. 

When it is realized that the beneficiaries are 
women like unto themselves, delicate, sensi- 
tive and refined in their natures, possessing 
the same instincts and the same desire to pre- 
serve in its entirety the natural modesty and 
self-respect that is at once the safeguard and 
glory of womanhood, surely every wife, sister 
and daughter in this great city should feel it 
a blessed privilege to extend a helping hand in 
this endeavor to make relief at the hands of 
women, without money or price, available to 
all to whom help is needful. 

The Women’s Institute designs to secure at 
as early a day as practicable a building lot for 
a hospital, and propose to extend its privileges 
to women of the same class as at present are 
served ; but, in addition to this, to fill an urgent 
want in the community by the instruction and 
and training of a corps of respectable and in- 
telligent women to become efficient, profes- 
sional nurses. 

The marked general inefficiency of so-called 
nurses, and, in many cases, their proclivities 
to intemperance, antagonistic to the best ef- 
forts of physicians, cry aloud for remedy, and 
it is designed to strike at the root of the evil. 

Contributions to this benevolence will pos- 
sess a double value in these earlier days of the 
enterprise ; and itis earnestly believed it will 
not be left to languish. 





Clergymen of all denominations, principals 
of schools, employers of women and others 
interested will be furnished with cards admit- 
ting beneficiaries to the Dispensary on appli- 
cation to the physician in charge, to Mrs. 
Appleton, of 459 Sixth Avenue, or to any of 
the trustees. 








PARLOR ORNAMENTS. 


BY AUNT NANCY. 

A parlor ornament of the flesh and blood 
variety is a very costly thing to keep. If 
like wood, marble or bronze decorations, it 
could be purchased for a sum of money, put 
into position, and stay put, no reasonable com- 
plaint need be made; for the poet says, “A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever,” and Iam 
not prepared to dispute it; but some of the 
parlor ornaments to which I refer are not 
things of beauty, but they are everlasting 
bills of expense. Their points of resemblance 
with inanimate pieces of parlor furniture are 
rather striking. You ask the white, listless 
hands what they can do, they answer nothing ; 
you ask the skull under the frizzled locks 
what it knows, and the answer is still nothing 
to speak of, certainly nothing of use. A par- 
lor ornament may be briefly and succinctly 
described as an ornamental peg to hang good 
clothes on. 

I do not mean to say that there are not sen- 
sible girls, some of them, alas! more sensible 
than their mothers—girls who are capable of 
developing into very worthy women in spite 
of their devotion to pleasure and the compar- 
atively butterfly existence which they lead. 

I like to see young people enjoy themselves 
as well as anybody living. I love their fresh, 
young faces, rosy cheeks, and bright eyes, and 
have not travelled so far along into old maid- 
endom as to quite forget how young folks 
feel, and how lovely and good the world looks 
in that dear, delightful, spoony, rose-colored 
time. I am quite of the modern opinion that 
parents ought to do all they can in reason for 


their children’s happiness; but I do protest _ 


against the tyranny which young girls now 
exercise over their parents, and the selfishness 
they manifest in the pursuit of their own en- 
joyments. 

There is Belle Hinton over across the way. 
What a dainty piece of femininity she looks 
as she comes tripping down the steps of the 
house with her ruffies and flounces all in trim, 
her feet beautifully shod, her hands exqui- 
sitely gloved, thick braids of expensive false 
hair adorning her head, and numbers of twink- 
ling, fairy-like jewels about her person. 

I have peeped a little behind the scenes and 
I know what an expensive luxury Bell is to 
the Hintons. Her father is not well off—not 
as well off as he used to be—and poor Mrs. 
Hinton spends the greater part of her time 
drudging in a little, dingy chamber over Bell’s 
wardrobe, so that the parlor ornament may be 
properly arrayed in season and out of season. 
Why, a modern girl’s underclothing demands 
more time in the making than a maiden fifty 
years ago spent on all the garments she wore. 

The whole thing is a sham, for Bell dresses 
twice as well as the family can afford to let 
her and not pinch and economize on the ne- 
cessaries of life. It is never a pleasant sight 
to me to see silk dresses and gew-gaws saved 
off of the family mutton; and when I behold 
Bell, I can generally calculate pretty nearly 
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how much her outfit has cost in butchers’ 
meat. g 

Bell goes to a fashionable Episcopal church 
where she will meet her own set, but her 
mother, in a shabby gown, says her prayers in 
a little chapel around the corner, of no fame 
or consideration in the fashionable world. 

I hope I am not doing that gay, thoughtless 
young creature wrong when I say she would 
rather not meet her own mother in the street, 
as she departs early tn the morning, with her 
mortified looking bonnet and her market bas- 
ket on her arm to buy the family provisions, 
which, I suspect, are secured by no end of 
Jewing among the dealers. 

Mrs. Hinton is an old friend of Mary’s. 
They were girls together years ago, when the 
Bancrofts, Mrs. Hinton’s own family, held 
their heads pretty high ; but poor Mrs. Hinton 
has been pulled through so many troubles 
since then she is quite a changed being in all 
but her abject submission to the world. I be- 
lieve the only comfort she enjoys is coming 
into our cozy little sitting-room of a morning, 
and talking over her troubles with her old 
friend; albeit, Mary is rather plain of speech, 
and they disagree on most subjects. Notlong 
ago, she came in and sat down with such a 
worn and weary look, I pitied her from my 
heart. 

“What is the matter now ?” inquired Mary, 
sympathetically. “Oh, nothing more than 
usual,” returned Mrs. Hinton, in a tone of en- 
forced resignation; “only Bell has been in- 
vited to another large party, and she says she 
must have a new dress. I shouldn’t mind the 
expense of the material much, for Bell is wil- 
ling this time to put up with some thin stuff 
like illusion or tarleton, but it is the trouble of 
making. Such a costume don’t look like any- 
thing unless it is covered with ruches and 
puffs ; and I shall have all that to do myself. 
Miss Betts, the dressmaker, we usually em- 
ploy, can give us only one day next week, 
and it does seem as though the task was too 
great for my strength. That kind of work 
you know requires no end of patience, and 
just now we have only the most miserable 
apology for a girl in the kitchen, so that I am 
obliged to attend a great deal to household 
matters. Bell is dreadfully particular, and I 
get so nervous over ripping out and fussing 
that I dream about it at night. This slavery 
to dress, and the changes in the fashions take 
away my peace of mind; but one has got to 
conform to society, there’s no use contending 
against it. A girl’s fortune may be made or 
ruined by little things. It is humiliating to 
acknowledge, but I kno\y Mrs. Atherton never 
would come and take Bell out in her carriage, 
or invite her to her house if she didn’t dress in 
style; and I can own to you that Bell’s thances 
in life depend very much on her keeping in 
the set to which she now belongs, and of 
course, I am obliged to make some sacrifices.” 

“ That may be,” said Mary, trying to speak 
calmly, “ but tomy mind it offers no good rea- 
son for allowing girls to wear out their moth- 
ers’ lives, that they may float around entirely 
free from care. Why don’t Bell attend to her 
own wardrobe? She is young and as strong 
as you are, certainly ; for I often see her go 
out early and come in late, and the round of 
parties she attends in a single month must be 
a great tax on physical vigor.” 

“Bell lives on excitement,” returned Mrs. 
Hinton with a sigh. “She can dance longer 





than any girl I ever saw, but when she takes 
a needle in her hand and sits down to sew, it 
brings on a nervous headache directly, and 
then all she can do is to lie on the sofa, and 
direct how things shall be done. I do believe 
Bell could keep a dozen women busy, she has 
such a genius for planning. There’s another 
thing about it: a girl has to be dressed to re- 
ceive company, you know, and if she attempts 
to do anything it is the same as labor lost. “I 
often think it is better and easier for me to do 
all the work myself than to attempt to have 
Bell help.” 

“T have old-fashioned notions perhaps,” 
said Mary, with a little asperity in her kind 
voice, “ but it seems to me altogether out of 
place for a girl to be dressed up, receiving her 
friends in the parlor, while her mother is toil- 
ing over her finery up stairs. I was brought 
up to think that mother must be considered 
before any other member of the family; that 
a mother’s place was in fact at the head of the 
household; and the present fashion of allow- 
ing the young daughter to push the mother 
aside and usurp her station at the very time 
there ought to be some dignity and repose in 
the mother’s life, is pernicious. She is made 
the slave of all the caprices of frivolous and 
absurd dressing that a thoughtless girl’s fancy 
can invent, and Iam determined Grace shall 
not be brought up in this way if she lives to 
be an old maid fifty times over.” 

“T know it’s wrong,” sighed Mrs. Hinton, 
helplessly, “but what can onedo? A girl like 
Bell would have her prospects in life ruined if 
it was suspected that she worked. Girls have 
got to be useless, idle, good-for-nothing crea- 
tures to go in the best society and secure a 
husband in that station. Bell is stylish and 
much admired, andif young men were not 
such mercenary creatures, always on the 
watch to marry money, I should have some 
hope for her getting settled to her mind. She 
has a great taste for elegance; I used to have 
when a girl, but it has been beaten out of me. 
AllI ask now is to get into some corner and 
just rest.” 

When Mrs. Hinton had left, Mary sighed, 
and said, ‘‘ That woman is the most hopeless 
case lever saw. You may preach to hera 
year and she will agree to everything you say, 
and then go on in exactly theold way. I should 
get out of patience with her if there wasn’t 
something so pathetic in the sight of a young 
creature like Bell, nagging an old one like Mrs. 
Hinton, especially when the old one happens 
to be her mother.” 

Some weeks passed, and one morning Mrs. 
Hinton came in witha radiant face. “TI have 
such a piece of news for you,” said she, “ Bell 
is actually engaged ; “ Mr. Seldon, the banker, 
you know.” 

“Why, Mr. Seldon is an old, gray-haired 
man,” exclaimed Mary. 

“ Yes,” returned Mrs. Hinton, her enthusi- 
asm a little damped; “ but then,” she added, 
laughing, “ Bell says she would rather be an 
‘old man’s darling than a young man’s slave ;’ 
and Mr. Selden does dote on her so; and there’s 
a beautiful city house to step right into the 
day she’s married, and a place in the country; 
and Bell says she shall have Woerth make 
all hed dresses. It will be such a comfort. 
The poor child has always hated so to be poor, 
You ought to see the soltaire diamond engage, 
ment ring, its such a beauty.” 

The woman was really transformed. Her 





face in its intense satisfaction seemed to say, 
“ Now, world, let thy servant depart in peace. 
The end of my being is fulfilled. I have dis- 
posed of my daughter to the highest bidder.” 
My mind was curiously perplexed. I could 
not tell whether to pity her more in her ad- 
versity or,in her prosperity ; and I wondered if 
the Turkish slave-market could offer anything 
more suggestive in its way than the career of 
a parlor ornament. 





TWENTY YEARS’ ADVOCACY OF WOMAN'S 
RIGHTS. 


BY L. V. BIERCE. 


I have just received several copies of your 
REvoLutTion—the first I have ever seen. I 
think they are not circulated in this section of 
“the vineyard.” Ihave distributed those you 
sent me where I hope they will be good seed 
on good ground, producing much fruit. 

I fully and most cordially sympathize in 
your aims and objects. Nor is ita new or 
unconsidered subject with me. As long ago 
as 1850 a convention was held in this Con- 
gressional district to nominate a candidate. 
Learning that my name would be presented to 
the convention for nomination, I wrote to a 
member of it, saying : 

‘“‘T take this early opportunity of declining the prof- 
fered honor. I differ in opinion with perhaps the 
great body of the Democratic ye I hold that the 
whole human race are, or ought to be, — equal, 
without distinction of sex or color, Should 1, as the 
candidate of a political party, take the stump, as an 
honest man, I should avow that doctrine, and to the 
utmost of my ability enforce it. 

“T prefer to remain in retirement, where I can avow 
my sentiments without fear of misrepresentation, 
leaving to those who have no principles, or, having, 
dare not avow them, the honors of office. b prefer 
honor to office; and so corrupt have party organiza- 
tions become that, without a subserviency unworthy 
a freeman, a man cannot obtain political distinc- 

You may rely upon it, I was not nominated ; 
but, in Western parlance, “J took the stump,” 
and advocated my doctrine “on my own hook,” 
regardless of party. At the close of one of 
my addresses, an old man (I guess he was a 
deacon ; he ought to have been if he was not) 
came to me, and almost sorrowfully said, “ Do 
you hold that women should have the right to 
vote ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said 1; “if they are human be- 
ings, subject to the laws, they should have a 
voice in making those laws.” 

“Don’t you know,” said he, “ what St. Paul 
says, that women should remain at home 
and learn of their husbands ?” 

“$t. Paul,” said I, “was an old bachelor, 
and what in thunder did he know about wo- 
man’s rights ?” 

I wrote and published in our country pa- 
pers—articles on the subject (some of which I 
may send you); but the sneers of the men, 
and, still worse, apathy of the women, prevent- 
ed any visibly good effects. 

Engaged in the army for two years anda 
half in the late “ unpleasantness,” on all pro- 
per occasions I advocated the same doctrine. 
On one occasion a lady from New Albany, 
Ind., wife of one of the officers, said: “The 
women don’t want the right to vote.” 

Said I, “ That used to be said of the slaves 
that they didn’t want their freedom ; but, if 
true, it only showed that degradation had de- 
stroyed their manhood. I hope the ladies of 
the United States have not thus lost their wo- 
manhood.” a 

The subject by this time had become a little 
bitter, and, as the minstrels say, we “ drapt” 
the subject. 

I may -end you some of my articles pub- 
lished twenty odd years ago. Perhaps this 
hasty scrawl may be all you will want. 

To compensate you for the trouble of read- 
ing this reminiscence of my labors in the 
cause of “ woman’s rights,” I enclose you two 
dollars for your paper. I have the first five 
numbers of the present volume. 

Akron, O., February 14, 1871. 
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Hotes About Women. 


—Beecher says love without conscience is 
mush. 








— “Extreme stinginess” is said to be a 
ground for divorce in Germany. 

—A Wisconsin girl walks fourteen miles a 
day to teach school. 

—A Troy judge has decided that a woman 
cannot steal from her husband. 

—The town of Dennis has elected four la- 
dies upon its school board. 

—New York ladies are making billiards a 
favorite pastime. 

—Lincoin, Ill, claims the most beautiful 
girl in the United States. Happy Lincoln! 

—A fond father in Vermont offers his farm 
to any man who will marry his daaghter. 

—Queen Victoria hopes to see John Bright 
as a guest at one of her palaces. 

—Lace sashes are among the latest novel- 
ties. 

—Vinnie Ream is announced as the latest 
candidate for the lecture field. 

—Kate Field will lecture in London this 
year. 

A Louisville dressmaker has inherited a for- 
tune of $70,000. 

—Ten young lady compositors enjoy good 
situations in an Oswego newspaper office. 

—Mrs. Sarah A. Littlefield has been elected 
Superintendent of the Common Schools in 
Crocker County, Iowa. 

—Mrs. Phillips, a Chicago artist, has painted 
a three-quarter length portrait of Nilsson, for 
the Swedish Society of that city. 

—The Saturday Review complains that tip- 
pling is becoming too much the fashion among 
the women of England. 

—Madame Parepa Rosa has buried her child. 
It was born January 28th, was a boy, and did 
not live an hour. 

—The Emperor William annuls the mar- 
riages of his army officers made without his 
consent. 


—It is said that a tea-party and fate in the 
form of a woman destroyed Bret Harte’s pros- 
pects in Chicago. 

—Mrs. Laura Fair, of San Francisco, who 
killed Mr. Crittenden, is soon to be brought to 
trial. 

—We regret to announce the death of Miss 
Hannah Lyman, the accomplished Principal 
of Vassar College. 

— To young housekeepers—Never weigh 
fish in their own scales; you are sure to lose 
by it. 

—Munich women have voted to Kaiser Wil- 
helm a laurel wreath of gold and to Von 
Moltke a statue. 

— Sierra Nevada Lotta is the extensive 
mountaneous appellation of a Leavenworth 
bride. 

—Mrs. Hamilton, formerly of Boston, is the 
author of the last new novel “ Woven of Many 
Threads.” 

—An oldlady witness in a Chicago disorder- 
ly case said: ‘“ There was an old family fuel 
between them.” 

—A Cleveland millinery firm—the partners 
young ladies—is said to have cleared forty 
thousand dollars within the last four years. 





—Misse Anthony’s address until last of 
March is care of Mr. ©. 8. Carter, Arcade 
Building, Chicago, Ill. Letters not on Lecture 
engagements should be marked “ personal.” 


—The Boston Protective Union for Work- 
ing Women, after paying its necessary ex- 
penses, report that they have $517 remaining 
in the treasury. 


—Mlle. Schneider is not dead. It appears 
she has been the victim of a poor joke ; but it 
is to be hoped the moralizings of the news- 
papers over her demise will do her good. 


—The Vicksburg girl of the period, being 
called upon for some last “ words,” promptly 
remarked: “ Bury me in a Pompadour waist, 
cut bias.” 


—A New Haven woman, who recently got 
married, took her wedding tour in a horse-car, 
and was just as well satisfied as though she 
had visited “ Niagara in Winter.” 


—A Boston saloon-girl writes to say no 
young women, as a class, work harder, or 
are more virtuous, than the saloon girls of 
Boston. 


—Nilsson sung in Terre Haute, Ind., and a 
local editor there says, “ her notes fell on the 
tendrils of his heart like the bubbling music of 
distant waterfalls on a bed of crushed roses.” 

—The Duchess de Frias died at Madrid on 
Sunday. She was well known as Miss Vic- 
toire Balfe, second daughter of the late cele- 
brated composer. 

—Dinah Maria Muloch is said to have writ- 
ten more than one thousand poems she has 
never printed, as they failed on due considera- 
tion to please her fastidious taste. 


—On Monday last, Mrs. C. B. Wilbour was 
re-elected President of Sorosis. She has ful- 
filled her delicate and responsible duties 
greatly to the satisfaction of the club, and her 
election to a new term gives much joy. 

—The wife of Marshal McMalon is unceas- 
ing in her efforts to soothe the suffering of the 
thirty-two thousand Frenchmen held prison- 
ers in Mayence. She is very popular among 
the prisoners, who call her their good angel. 


—A writer says that for the last quarter of 
a century woman has been gaining on man, 
and it is fair to suppose that in time she will 
take the lead, and that civilization will be the 
gainer thereby. 

—Teresita Canzio, Garibaldi’s only daughter, 
died recently at Rome. She was a child of 
the general’s first wife, the Spanish creole 
Anita, and twin with Ricciotti, his ,youngest 
son. 

—Our readers will ,doubtlesg be interested 
in the sketch printed in this issue of the fa- 
mous Princess Ghika, better known by her 
nom de plyne Dora D'Istria, and also in the 
letter addressed by the same distinguished 
lady to Mrs. Bullard. 

—A holy life is made up of a number of 
small things. Little words, not eloquent 
speeches or sermons—little deeds, not mira- 
cles, nor battles, nor one great, heroic act or 
mighty martyrdom, make up the true Chris- 
tian life. 


—Of forty-eight Sisters of Charity tending 
the small-pox patients in the Bicetre Hospital 
at Paris, eleven died of the hideous malady. 
Volunteers from the sisterhood were called for 
to fill their places, and thirty-three instantly 
responded. 





—It seems quite probable that the women 
in Washington will secure one point this 
session,*viz: The equality of the sexes in pay 
and position in all branches of the civil 
service. 


—Chicago has a lady barber. An editor 
thinks she might exert a humanizing influence 


over young men who are struggling with a- 


mousta be—“ largely laid out and thinly set- 
tled, like some Western cities.” 

—An exchange says : 

“Miss Anthony's Western lecturing tour has proved 
very successful, bringing her both fame and money. 

We are heartily glad for she deserves both 
in large measure pressed down and brimming 
over. 

—In the New York Legislature a bill has 
been introduced, giving women the same 
rights to property as men, releasing husbands 
from any liability for the wife’s debts, mak- 
ing married women liable to suit, like men, 
etc, 

—A. I. Boyer, formerly co-editor of the Wo- 
man’s Advocate, with Mrs. Cole, has started a 
new paper at Dayton, Ohio, called the Nine- 
teenth Century. It is a bold, fearless little 
sheet in its advocacy of civil and religious re- 
forms, and deserves abundant success. 

—The Princess Dora d’Istria, who has per- 
manently taken up her residence in Florence, 
has just been elected an honorary member of 
the Academy Pico della Mirandola. The 
Princess is engaged in preparing a work on 
the popular songs of Turkey. 

—A movement is on foot in Boston for a 
mass meeting of the suffering sewing girls, 
having for its object the declaration that 
they will not be presented to the community 
as paupers; that if anybody wishes to help 
them he or she must give them work at living 
prices. 

—Genius is always cropping out in new 
directions. Witness the following : 

“There is a young lady in Philadelphia who, when- 
ever she feels like enjoying a joke, drops her bonnet 
and shaw! on Fairmount bridge, and then stays away 
from her friends for a week or so. She enjoys their dis- 
tress of mind.” 

—An ingenious Jenkins has invented the 
following: 

“ Something for the novelists and playwrights. Your 
hero kills your heroine by a poisoned postage stamp, 
which he sends her ina note requesting an answer, and 


gets the evidence of guilt into his hands again by re- 
turn mail.” 


—Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell has settled in 
London to a good practice; has appeared 
several times in public; has been denounced 
by a portion of the press for writing a pam- 
phlet addressed to the poor, exhorting them to 
stop having such remopeelessly large families, 
and is soon to deliver a ipeture at St. George's 
Hall. 

—It is stated that Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
writirgs can be bought at St. Petersburgh in a 
Russian version, although none of them have 
appeared in a French or German translation. 
Mr. Mill’s “ Subjection of Woman” has also 
found a translator in Russia, and not, it is be- 
lieved, in France or Germany, 

—Mrs. Hawthorne, the widow of the fa- 
mous romancer, died recently at her residence 
near Kensington, London. Since her hus- 
band’s death she has been engaged in the 
preparation of his “ Note Books” for publi- 
cation. She was the sister of Mrs. Horace 
Mann and Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, and 
was a woman of rare gifts and the finest cul- 
ture, 
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—We regret to say that the report prepared 
of Mrs. Woodhull’s lecture, recently delivered 
at Cooper Institute, was lost in the printing 
office at too late an hour ‘to enable us to re- 
produce it. Mrs. Woodhull was greeted by a 
very large audience, and her speech received 
high commendation for its close logical reason- 
ing. 

—A young lady writer in Chicago thus ven- 
tilates her honest indignation: 


», Tell me a young man will make a good husband if 
he will abuse a dumb beast! I tell you I would rather 
marry aSepoy. Take my advice, ye young maidens 
contemplating matrimony. Never marry a man who is 
impudent to his mother, snubs his sister, helps himself 
to the biggest piece of cake, or beats his horse cause- 
lessly in a fit of temper.” 


—The death is announced of Frau Ag- 
nes Schebest, the dramatic singer, the wife of 
Herr Dr. Strauss (author of the “ Life of Je- 
sus.”) She was born in Vienna on the 15th 
of February, 1815. She commenced her op- 
eratic career as a singer in the chorus at Dres- 
den, rose to undertake small parts, and finally 
became a star of the first magnitude in Ger- 
many, in the principal theatres. 


— Clara Louisa Kellogg rode on the locomo- 
tive and officiated as fireman between Wilkes- 
Barre and Penn Haven junction, Penn., re- 
cently. She was wild with the delight of her 
novel position, and rang the bells with a zest 
at stations and crossings. When she resumed 
her seat in the special car provided for her 
party, she said she had just enacted the great- 
est romance of her life. 


—Mr. Hitchman, Speaker of the’ Assembly 
has promised to present the following memo- 
rial to the Legislature of this State: 

We, the undersigned tax-paying and law-abiding citi- 
zens of the State of New York, do respectfully ronuest 
your honorable body to remove our political disabili- 
ties by striking the word “‘male" from the qualifica- 
tions for voters in said State. We ask this in the name 
of Justice and of Freedom, since it is unjust to demand 
from us the duties of citizenship and deny to us its 
privileges, and ina State where one half the inhabi- 


tants have no voice in the government, there can be no 
such thing as freedom. 


Litt Deversvx BLAKE, 
ApsBy BURTON CRosBy, 
CHARLOTTE B. WiLBouR. 


—When lecturing recently at Davenport, 
Mrs. Stanton was very flatteringly introduced 
to the audience by Mr. Lounsbury, President 
of Griswold College. Mrs. Stanton remarked 
that she had not had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Lounsbury since they contended for a 
Greek prize long ago, at the Johnstown (N. Y.) 
Academy. The President gallantly responded 
that on that occasion he was beaten by Miss 
Elizabeth Cady, and that he had always re- 
garded his defeat as a high honor; for Miss 
vay was the best Greek and Latin scholar in 
the Academy. 

—Mrs. Mary F. Davis is doing noble work 
for woman in New Jersey. She has sent an 
able memorial to the State Legislature setting 
forth the great injustice practiced against a 
large portion of the citizens of the State, by 
denying them the right to vote. “On the 
second of July, 1776, the Provincial Congress 
of New Jersey, at Burlington, adopted a Con- 
stitution, which remained in force until 1844, 
in which section 4 specified, as voters, “all the 
inhabitants of this colony, of full age,” &c. In 
1790, a Committee of the Legislature reported 
a Bill regulating elections, in which the words 
“heor she” are applied to voters, thus giving 
legislative endorsement to the alleged meaning 
of the Constitution. The Legislature of 1807 
departed from this wise and just precedent 
and passed an arbitrary act, in direct viola- 
tion of the Constitutional provision, restrict- 

ing the snffrage to white male adutt citizens.” 


—When Mrs. C. B. Wilbour had finished 
reading her speech at the Newark Conference, 
Mr. John Whitehead, the President, said: 
“That is the best legal argument on woman 
suffrage I ever heard. That lady would make 
a grand lawyer,” adding playfully, “If she 
were to open an office here I should retire 
from business.” ‘ 


—The good example set by Manchester and 
London, in electing women upon the school 
board, has been followed in other parts of 
England. In venerable Oxford even, a lady 
condidate, Miss E. E. Smith, is reported to be 
elected, and in Bath, after a closely contested 
election, two lady candidates are returned, 
Miss Shum, a Methodist, and Miss Ashworth, 
of the Society of Friends. 


—Somebody aptly asks, in reference to the 
appalling prospect of future political feuds 
between husbands and wives, whether it 
would not be well to agitate the question of 
excluding the gentler sex from church mem- 
bership, and of denying freedom of religious 
opinion to them, for fear that their views and 
principles may clash with those of their august 
masters and owners ? 


—Mrs. 8. Petigru Bowen acknowledges that 
her psuedo husband “ drifted into the company 
of gamblers and prostitutes and led their life,” 
and yet she asks that mercy be shown him. 
Let him get out of Congress, and nobody will 
object to show him mercy, as it happens that 


. crimes such as he is charged with are only too 


easily ‘condoned when committed by men; 
but the mischief of making our national legis- 
lature a reformatory institution must be ap- 
parent to all. 


—Wendell Phillips writes to the National 
Standard, from Washington, on the enfran- 
chisement of woman under the fourteenth apd 
fifteenth amendments as follows: 


One caution we thinkits friends should heed. Do 
not bring it too soon before any court. Judges, like 
other men, are borne along by public opinion. Wait 
then till Judges feel the pressure of a reorganized pub- 
lic opinion on this law point. A decision against us 
blocks the way more disastrously than the loss of a year 
or two. We made this mistake in Massachusetts, when 
we prematurely brought the question of colored schools 
before the Courts. An adverse opinion gave us great 
trouble. Had we waited two or three years, the Court 
would have risen to our level. 

—The London papers announce Miss Gar- 
rett’s approaching marriage to Mr. Anderson, 
who is also a physician, and they further state 
as if it were a most startling fact that the 
bride will continue the practice of her pro- 
fession after her marriage, under her new 
name of Garrett Anderson. 

What is there so marvellous in this? Did 
not Ristori and Mrs. Siddons play, Sonntag 
and Jenny Lind sing, Mrs. Somerville con- 
tinue her scientific studies, Mrs. Stowe and a 
host of other authoresses write books after 
their marriage, and why should not a woman 
physician pursue her profession also after 
wedlock ? 

Must marriage, in order to meet the world’s 
ideal, be total extinguisher of all a woman’s 
distinctive studies and pursuits? Must she 
drop all her other researches, and accepting 
Pope’s statement that “the proper study for 
mankind is man,” ever after wedlock devote 
herself solely to the investigation of her liege 
lord’s tastes and idiosyncracies? No doubt 
the man of the nineteenth century is a noble 
creature, but is he wortit the entire attention 
of the woman of this age to the exclusion of 
all other objects of interest? We pause for a 





reply. 


—The following estimate of woman’s love 
appears in an English contemporary: “A 
French woman will love her husband if he is 
either witty or chivalrous ; a German woman, if 
he is constant and faithful ; a Dutch woman, 
if he does not disturb her ease and comfort 
too much ; a Spanish woman, if he wreaks 
vengeance on those who incur her displeasure; 
an Italian woman, if he is dreamy and poeti- 
cal; a Danish woman, if he thinks that her 
native country is the happiest and brightest 
on earth ; a Russian woman, if he despises all 
Westerners as miserable barbarians ; an Eng- 
lish woman, if he succeeds in ingratiating him- 
self with the Court and aristocracy; an Amer- 
ican woman, if he has plenty of money.” 


—A Virginia paper says: “The man who 
gets one of our best Rockingham girls fora 
wife does a splendid business for himself. No 
portion of the country that we have ever seen 
or heard of can furnish more enterprising wo- 
men than ours. A widower in Clark county, 
Va., had the good fortune to get one of our 
Rockingham girls, who, from her poultry alone 
the past season, made almost enough to sup- 
porta small family. This lady raised from 
five turkey hens seventy-five turkeys. In ad- 
dition to these she raised between three hun- 
dred and four hundred chickens. She sent 
forty-nine of her turkeys to Washington the 
week before Christmas, and obtained for the 
20 cents per pound, the lot bringing $21¢ 
She has sold $111.10 worth of poultry this fal: 
and winter. In one month she gathered and 
sold fifty-two dozen of eggs. This lady is & 
young housekeeper too, and has the care of a 
growing family upon her hands.” 


—Mr. Mill gave an address at Edinburgh on 
the 12th inst., in favour of women suffrage. 
His argument was, that so long as woman have 
not equal rights with men they will never be 
fairly tieated. Men’s good feeling could not 
be trusted to secure it. That was shown every 
day by the police reports. Even apart from 
justice, Mr. Mill said there are many reasons 
why the suffrage should be given to women, 
but I will content myself with two. One, and 
the strongest, is that which has often been un- 
thinkingly employed on the other side—wo- 
man has so much power already. A man’s 
wife is very often the real promoter of his 
public actions, yet it is only an extremely 
sma‘l minority of women who have anything 
that deserves the name of a conscience on pub- 
lic affairs. How could a woman have a con- 
science about public affairs if she were taught 
to believe that they were no concern of hers ? 
Give woman the same rights as man, and the 
same obligations would follow. Another rea- 
son is the vast amount of brain power and 
practical business talent which now lie waste 
for want of outlet into that great field of pub- 
lic usefulness, in which no one would pretend 
that such qualities were not very much wanted. 
The whole movement of modern society from 
the middle ages until now, and which has been 
greatly accelerated in the present century, 
points in the direction of the political enfran- 
chisement of women. Their exclusion is the 
last remnant of the old state of society. The 
regime of privileges and disabilities, and of 
all monoplies, is gone or going, and the whole 
spirit of the time is against predetermining by 
law that one set of persons should be allowed 
by right of birth to have and to do what oth- 
ers are not by any amount of exertion or su- 





periority of talent allowed to retain. 
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Vicrorta Press, Feb. 18, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Revolution : 

I shall not waste any time by making ex- 
cuses for my silence, but I really do not know 
just now which way to turn, and yet there is 
much going on in England to interest your 
readers. 

To begin with, as you will see from the 
Victoria Magazine, for February, your coun- 
trywoman, Mrs. Ernestine Rose, has made an 
excellent speech at Bath. She was present at 
the meeting in the Guildhall, to secure the re- 
turn of Miss Ashworth, (John Bright’s niece), 
and Miss Shurn, and made a very telling 
speech in their favor. I believe, though, I am 
wrong in calling Mrs. Rose an American, but 
anyhow it is the country of her adoption. 
Her speech was elicited by the reading of Mrs. 
Burdett Coutt’s letter, about which I have 
already written to you, and very ably did 
she deal with it. I am glad to say both Miss 
Shurn and Miss Ashworth are returned, of the 
latter I need only repeat what the Chairman 
of the meeting stated, viz: that “ She is a lady 
of leisure, of ability, of ample means, great earn- 
estness, considerable knowledge of the poorer 
classes, and sincerely desirous to do all that is 
right and just.” I have had the pleasure of 
visiting Miss Ashworth and her sister, at Clar- 
enton Lodge, on the occasion of one of my 
Lectures at Bath, and I cordially re-echo Mr. 
Murch’s sentiments. Both she and her sister 
(a pecularly bright, winning girl) are actively 
engaged in every movement for the good of 
their sex, and freely spend both their time and 
money to advance the cause. Their cousin, (one 
of Mr. John Bright's daughters) accompanied 
them to a lecture I gave sometime since, in the 
Bath Assembly Rooms, and the latter thanked 
me most enthusiastically for what I said re- 
specting women as Doctors, and told me noth- 
ing would have given her so much pleasure 
as a Doctor’s career, and circumstances alone 
had held her back from it. Apropos of Doc- 
tors, an action for damages against Miss Jex- 
Blake, the distinguished lady medical student 
at Edinburgh University, has been raised in 
the Court of Sessions, at the instance of Mr. 
Cunningham Craig, assistant to Professor 
Christison. The damages are laid at £1,000. 
The action is founded on certain statements 
alleged to effect the pursuer’s character which 
defender is reported to have made in a speech 
which she delivered at a recent public meet- 
ing in Edinburgh of contributors to the Royal 
Infirmary, when the question of admitting 
lady students to the regular course of classi- 
cal study in wards of the infirmary was under 
discussion. This case will be tried by a jury. 

And before I leave the Doctors, let me tell 
you that Elizabeth Garrett, M.D., was married 
to Mr. James Anderson, at half-past eight 
o'clock last Thursday morning (9th), by the 
bridegroom’s father, in a Presbyterian Church 
in Marylebone; she belongs to the Church of 
England herself, but it is said that she objects 
to the marriage service which contains the 
promise to “obey,” and therefore declined to 
have the ceremony performed at her usual 
place of worship—the Rev. Lt. Davies’ church ; 
the said Mr. Davies is the brother of the lady 
who was appointed together with Dr. Garrett 
Anderson, to serve on the London School 
Board. 

The Victoria Discussion Society met last 











Monday. The Countess d’ Arigon, Lady Rose, 
Lady Bevan, Sir Antonio Bond, and a full 
complement of nembers were present for the 
purpose of hearing a paper by Mr. Phillip 
Bevan (editor of the Ford Journal), on the 
“ Necessity of Education in Domestic Econo- 
my.” I will’give you the Morning Post ac- 
count of it: 


The chair was occupied by Lord Lyrre.ton, who 
said he read some time ago a pamphlet by Dr. Booth, 
one of the secretaries to the committee appointed by 
the Society of Arts to inquire into this question of do- 
mestic economy, in which he stated that he did not be- 
lieve there was in the whole parish of Wandsworth a 
girl of 17 who was able to cook apotato. He (the 
noble chairman) was afraid such ignorance prevailed to 
a large extent in the present day. It seemed as if the 
people of the middle class thought it would be time 
enough to learn domestic economy when they had a 
house of their own in which to practice it. They 
seemed to have a horror of that which they call “ino- 
vation ;"’ but to know how to cook and how to manage 
a house was an accomplishment taught to and under- 
stood by our grandmothers. The subject was a most 
interesting one, and he would not keep them longer 
from its consideration. He therefore called upon 

Mr. Pariures BEvan, whose paper was in its essen- 
tial points as follows: The evils which are produced 
by the neglect of our practical duties as masters and 
mistresses of households are not light one:, avd 
although it may seem ridiculous to say that because 
ladies of England cannot cook a puddirg like their 
great grandmothers could and did, the country is com- 
ing to grief, itis nevertheless a real and © sad truth. 
We are threatened in our stronghold—our home life— 
and the neglect of housekeeping is only one of the out- 
ward and visible signs of deterioration. Domestic 
economy has a much larger range than people seem to 
be aware of. It embraces great sanitary questions well 
worthy the attention of our authorities, but which ap- 
pears to be unaccountably overlooked. If in our do- 
mestic education we could also impart a knowledge of 
quality we should aima terrible blow at the evil of adul- 
teration—an evil which can only be expressed by the 
word poisoning, and which is insidiously doing more 
damage to the national health and strength than half a 
dozen epidemics of cholera and small-pox. 

Miss FarITHFruL. on being called on to explain the 
plan, stated that it must be regarded as a suggestion, 
for whether it is even carried into action depends upon 
the amount of practical support it obtains from the 
general public. Here, she observed, that as Lord 
Shaftesbury said, in a letter she received from him last 
week, “‘We can no more teach girls to be good ser- 
vants and excellent housewives by rule and measure, 
than we can teach a lad to swim by making him sprawl 
on the floor.” All our training schools have expe- 
rienced this difficulty, and our cooking schools have 
been entirely conquered by it. We must therefore re- 
sort to combination, if we want to have an efficient 
school for training in domestic economy; we must 
have an establishment which will consume the food, 
and afford industrial employment; and I would goa 
step further and say that such an Institute ought to be 
self-supporting. I therefore propose to meet two re- 
quirements together, andI am glad to say that Lord 
Shaftesbury, the Countess of Warwick, cady Collier, 
Dr. Sieveking, and several friends have promised to 
help, and perhaps a brief abstract of the paper I hold 
in my hand will enable those who are to address us to- 
night to throw out some useful hints. Mr. Bevan has 
spoken so fully of the need which exists, that I shall 
pass on at once to our plan for dealing with it. 


A proposition is about to be made to remedy these 
evils, which strike at the root of English society; 
and at the same time to supply several requirements 
which have long been severely felt by ladies resident in, 
or temporary visitors to, London. For these purposes it 
is hoped to form a self-supporting 1 raining School, to 
include the thorough teaching of a certain number of 
resident servants in the several duties of Cooks, Kitch- 
en. House, Chamber and Parlor Maids, while instruc- 
tion would be given to daily learners in the culinary 
and confectionary departments. 

Lectures also would be delivered on food, cooking, 
housekeeping, the laws of health and other subjects, 
while practical lessons in the preparation and dressing of 
meat, poultry, fish, vegetables, &c.. including the higher 
branches of the culinary art, such as made-dishes, con- 
fectionary, ices, setting of the table and desert, &c., 
would be offered to those ladies who wish to gain an 
insight into this necessary art. 





The Institue will includea Ladies’ Reading-room and 
Restaurant; but I will not take up your time any 
more, but venture to remind you, that many people tell 
us that we should be doing a really useful work if we 
helped to fit women for home duties. -‘ We don't care,’> 
they often say, ‘‘about the franchise, but we should 
gladly forward a movement which would fit women to 
become wives.”’ Well, here is the opportunity. The 
complaint has been made for years, the letters in the 
Times signed by “A French Lady” called increased 
attention to our deficiencies in these respects, and we 
have therefore thought it right to organize a plan of 
attack. I am ready to give some personal trouble to it, 
but the sinews of war must be forthcoming. If the 
complaint is genuine, and the remedy a good one, 
they ought not to be wanting, any how we shall not be 
the persons who show a lack of interest in this impor- 
tant part of a woman’s duty. 

Dr. Muter, Mr. Lewis, Captain Warren, 
Mrs. Sims, Mr. Haskins, and others, joined in 
the discussion, which was ably summed up 
by Lord Lyttelton, who announced that he 
was to have the honor of presiding at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, Feb. 20, when Miss 
Emily Faithfull had kindly consented to give 
a lecture on “ Woman’s Work and Woman’s 
Sphere,” and he hoped all present would at- 
tend on that occasion, for Miss Faithfull had 
offered to devote the entire proceeds to the 
Dowager Marchioness of Lothian’s fund—the 
female French refugees. 


Very truly yours, 
Emity FAItrHFULL. 





A RUSSIAN PRINCESS ON WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


Vu, D’ Istria, Florence. 
Mrs. Laura Curtis BriuaRD,— 


Madame : You ask of me some details on 
the civil condition of woman in ‘Russia. I 
think the best reply I can make is by sending 
you an extract from a chapter of my “ Wo- 
men,” the chapter being a reswme of the codes. 
After having written a history of Russian leg- 
islation in its relation to the condition of wo- 
men, and showed that even after the changes 
introduced by Nicholas I. they were not ex- 
cluded from the throne, I added : “ These ar- 
rangements are greatly superior to the law the 
French call ‘ Loi Salique’—a law whose very 
name recalls its barbarous origin, and which is 
a tissue of contradictions. In short, France 
will confide without any hesitation the reins 
of government to a foreigner, an Austrian, a 
Spaniard, or any other, and that, too, in the 
midst of difficulties, of struggles of every sort, 
inseparable from a regency, and yet refuse to 
the daughter of a French sovereign the right 
to wear a crown.” 

If the legislators of the great Western Em- 
pire by such laws can establish that man rep- 
resents reason, as Jules Simon, the republican 
philosopher has it, they are given to strange 
illusions. 

The civil legislators of Russia merit, above 
all, in the questions with which we are occu- 
pied, special attention. The law of communi- 
ty of property introduced by the Barbarians 
into France has never been admitted into 
Russia. The property belonging to each at 
the time of marriage remains the same. The 
dowry of the woman, the property she may 
acquire by purchase, inheritance, or donation, 
constitutes, the private fortune of the wife ; 
consequently her property could not be taken 
in payment of any prosecution against the 
husband, even if she had received it in gift 
from him. Not only has woman the right of 
property of her own fortune, but no one has 
any right to prevent her free and complete ad- 
ministration of it. She can mortgage, pledge 
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or sell her possessions without the consent or 
assistance of her husband. This is as it 
should be, as if she were in business or in 
commerce ; unless she worked exclusively for 
herself, she would need the authority of her 
husband for signing notes, drafts, etc. 

Since these pages were written, they have 
established in Russia elective councils for 
each provincial government. All women of 
the same conditions demanded for men can 
vote like them. This liberal arrangement is 


borrowed from Austria. 
Dora pD’ IsTRIA. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS AT THE CAPITAL. 


WasuineTon, February 23. 
To the Editor of the Revolution : 

Anxious that you should be fully posted as 
to the grand work doing here in the very 
heart of the nation, I seize my first leisure 
mo:nent to tell y:-uthat Mrs. Hooker gave her 
mora: aryumert on the “ Constitution,” Mon- 
day evening, in the Baptist Church on E 
street. Rev Dr. Newman, Chaplair of the 
Senate, opened the meeting with prayer. 

The audience was of the very best class, 
and the fact that a me ting could be held at 
all showed the deep interest there is in the 
cause. 

It was the first eveni:g of th» carnival, 
and Pennsylvania Avenue was gaily illumina- 
ted, and the finest ball ever given in this 
country was in progress at the Cochran Fine 
Art Gallery. 

Just here en passant, I will observe that the 
carnival was a curious event in our history. 

Old world customs of the olden time re- 
vived without the mirth and hilarity of a Eu- 
ropean car:jival. 

It was a strange exl:ibition to see the dense 
mass of human beings—men, women and 
children of all shades of c“lor—huddled to- 
gether two entire days, standing quietly wait- 
ing for something. The avenue from the 
Treasury to tle Capitol was literally packed ; 
not only the broad sidcwalks with the stand- 
ers, but every window, dooi and balcony, 
even to the roofs, where they sat in the cold 
raw wind. All were well-behaved except one 
policeman who, clothe with a little brief 
authority, wished to make the most of it. 

Few of the equipages of the elite were out 
f.r the carriage drive. In Europ:, I have 
seen kings, princes, dukes, and all the lesser 
nobility in their royal robes, with their splendid 
horses, their gorgeous carriages, their postilions 
and out-riders, in scarlet, green, blue, vio'et and 
maroon, broidered with gold ad silver, driving 
for hours upon the Corso, bowing to everybody, 
giving and receiving bouwuets, laughing and 
enjoying with real zest, the pranks of the 
Lord of Misrule and his followers. But here 
they were as grave as owls wonderin s what 
was to come next. 

Republican America does not hold high 
carnival with the people. It will not do to 
come so near them. 

The only really American idea, was the Com- 
mission to the Indians. Four friends, with 
plain bonnets and large, smooth, placid faces, 
bowed and smiled blandly up and down the 
avenue. The flag ve all honor so much was 
conspicuous in the procession. 

How honestly we have taught our children 
to reverence it, and what genuine heart 
throbs of joy were ours, when we realized 





that the black stain of slavery was cleansed 
from its folds; but should justice now be 
withheld from woman, after her years of self- 
abnegation, enthusiasm of the past could 
never be revived; it isnot for us and our daugh- 
ters that its folds are thrown to the breeze; 
only for man is it unfurled. Is it not strange 
that they have dared thus to divorce what 
God joined together, and now, when we de- 
mand the union, turn us to ridicule and com- 
pel us to hardships that go far toward 
hardening our hearts against the sex? If it 
were not for some generous, noble ones who 
redeem the rest from the contempt they de- 
serve, we should be ready to do what the 
Southerner said, “emigrate,” if there was 
anywhere td go where there were no “ Yan- 
kees,” i. e., men 

Yesterday, the 22d, was the cold water car- 
nival, that is, the temperance societies held 
their meetings. 

Here, again, was evidence of progress. I 
was invited by the President of the Congres 
sional Temperance Society to spexk, and ac- 
tually did speak then and there. The ice is 
now broken, and for the good of the cause. 
I would advise without any reference to any 
other interest, that women shall be regularly 
invited to helpthem. Men and women treat 
the subject from very different standpoints of 
observation and both are needed. 

In these Congressional temperance meet- 
ings they have taken up the hue and cry 
against women as the tempters of men from 
Eve down, and make her responsible for all 
their crimes. It seems to me about time to stop 
this. If Adam had been manly and said to 
Eve: “Do you think I am going to risk my 
all for a moment’s indulgence of the appe- 
tite ? No, Eve, you have behaved abominably, 
go your way,” she would have had to walk out 
of Paradise alone, and Adam] might have 
been there now for us to revere as a strong 
man. As it turned out I see nothing to boast 
of. 

In the temperance order women are treated 
differently. They hold there perfect equality, 
and it is admitted that they bring in and save 
more than the man. 

SUFFRAGE. 

The suffrage meetings continue daily at the 
Capitol, new converts come in and gladden 
our hearts; lovely young girls come and ask 
what they can do to aid the work. It is the 
one topic at dinners ; receptions are a little too 
inane for it to come up as the subject. 

Gail Hamilton is at Speaker Blaine’s for the 
winter. At the reception the other morning 
some ladies said they followed her all about 
the room, it was so refreshing to hear an idea 
advanced—to hear some one talk. I hope she 
had a little more logic in her talk than in her 
letter to the Independent which reminds one 
of Mr. Face-both-ways. 

The suffrage meeting this P. M., was held 
in the prayer room of Lincoln Hall, the 
Committee room being too small for the ad- 
vertised meetings when there is to be any 
speaking. To-day the discussion took an un- 
expected turn, viz: the loyalty of woman to wo- 
man,and many very good things were said, and 
well said. A great advance is made when 
woman will dare, for a sister woman to be 
brave and true to her own convictions. Mrs. 
Stearns, wife of the Senator of Minnesota, 
was present. A womanof many rare gifts 
and the rich graces of truth, purity anda 





large loving heart, brave too, enough to take 
the victim of wrong and outrage by the hand, 
while she would give the cut direct to the 
perpetrator of the basest of all crimes, the 
betrayal of a woman. 

Names are coming in rapidly, some with, 
and many without the dollar. Most of the 
names are from the west, north and south; 
very few east of the Hudson River. Why is 
New England so dead to this great work? We 
have here noble workers, but they do not seem 
able to stir up a constituency at home. If those 
who are sending names would combine and 
send a dozen or more on a sheet of foolscap 
paper, written with place and residence dis. 
tinctly, it would save our Secretary much 
time and expense in answering, and publica- 
tions could be sent to one instead of each in- 
dividual. Please take note of this. There 
are many other things of interest I would like 
to tell you, but my letter is already too long. 
Adieu, 7. weak 





WOMAN AN AFTER THOUGHT. 





To the Editor of the Revolution : 

Sarah T. Bolton, of Indianapolis, in a speech 
before the Pythanean society, of the N. W.C. 
University, (an institution with a high sound 
ing name and ample endowment, but which 
by its old fogy managers has been placed in 
the catalogue of insignificant nurseries of 
sectarian dogmas,) said that woman was not 
in God’s original plan of creation, but purely 
an after thought, suggested by a contempla- 
tion of the lonely condition of the lord of 
creation. Therefore to suppose her equal to 
man is absurd as well as impious. She was 
taken frem man’s side, constructed from a 
single bone, which fact settles her relative 
position. She was not taken from his brain, 
therefore the fields of intellectual culture do 
not belong to her but to him, and those wo- 
men who wander off into them are human 
comets. 

The speaker, amidst much applause (think 
of it) closed her remarks with the declaration 
that the darkest page of history that will be 
ever written since the account of the angels’ 
fall from heaven, will be the page that sets 
forth man’s recognition of woman’s rights. 

And this comes from the lips of a woman 
who has for thirty years aspired to the poet's 
crown, failing in which she turns upon her 
sex, and especially those who have more fame 
in the intellectual arena,and vents her rage 
and disappointment after the alien fashion 
with tle vain hope of securing that masculine 
praise for her treason, that her talents have 
failed to win. A slave inveighing against lib- 
erty, while clanking chains encircled his limbs 
would not present a more pitiable sight than 
this. Thank heaven such painful exhibitions 
are rare in this age. 

Truly yours T. A.B. 





Burnett’s Cologne—best in America. 





Burnett's Cocoaine, the best hair-dressing. 





Burnett’s Cooking Extracts are the best. 





Burnett's Kalliston is the best cosmetic. 








Whitcomb’s Asthma remedy—sure cure. 





— Men’s Rieuts.—They have man milliners 
n San Francisco and gentlemen baby-linen 
manufacturers in Brooklyn. 
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All Persons are invited to send to this journal, from all parts of the 
world, facte, 7 lute isiciems, reports, and items concern 
yng woman's education, employ , wages, disabilities, enfranchise- 
ment,and general welfare. Communications should be accompanied by 
he .ames of the writers, not always for publication, but as @ guarantee 
of cuthenticity. ‘The editor is not reeponsible for the opinions of contribu- 
tors, and invites a wide freedom and diversity of speech. Rejected man- 
wecripte will not be returned except when accompanied by the requisite 
postage damps. All letters should be addressed to The Revolution Asse- 
ciation, Bow 3093, New York City. Principal Office, No. 31 Union Place, 
corner of Sisteenth street, New York. Branch Office (where the offies-edilor 
may be fownd daily), No. 11 Fulton street, near Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn. 
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DISTINGUISHED WOMEN IN FLORENCE. 


I. 
THE PRINCESS KOLTZOFF MASSALESY, (DORA D'ISTRIA.) 
Fiorence, Feb, 10th. 

Florence is a city which has long possessed 
great attractions not only for pleasure-seekers 
but for scholars and artists. The Medicis, 
with all their faults, and they were not few or 
venial, had at least one merit—a love for art 
and literature, and a respect for men of genius 
and letters. They spared no pains and no 
money in making the galleries and libraries of 
Florence worthy of the study of all who made 
literature, science or art the business of their 
lives; they were the liberal patrons, also, of 
the laborious and earnest men who came 
hither from all parts of Italy, and from all 
parts of the world, to avail themselves of the 
facilities for study which Florence afforded 
them. And as a consequence of this, the 
town can perhaps boast of a larger array of 
great names, among her residents, than almost 
any other city of ancient or modern times. 

Dante, Alfieri, Machiavelli, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, Galileo, Benvenuto 
Cellini, and Americus Vespaccius, are only a 
few among the great men who have been 
dwellers here, and who have made Italy 
famous. England has sent hither her Milton, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Landor, and the Brown- 
ings, beside many others whose names time 
and space forbid us to chronicle, as well as 
the long list of celebrated men and women, 
from other lands, who have made Florence 
their home for a longer or shorter period— 
since the mere mention of their names would 
make a catalogue far too long for the limits of 
our brief paper. 

Not only “ beautiful for situation, the joy of 
the whole earth,” the temperate and healthful 
climate of Florence, its magnificent buildings, 
superb galleries, jfine libraries, and also its 
cheapness of living and the freedom from 
conventionality of its social life, combine to 
make the city a most charming residence ; and 
it is not strange that as it was in the past, so 
it is still in the present, a congenial home for 
scholars and artists of all nations. 

Our present purpose is, however, only to 
speak of the famous women, who are just 
now residing here, among whom the Princess 
Helene Koltzoff-Massalsky, better known per- 
haps, by her nom de plume, Dora d’Istria, de- 
serves to be first mentioned not so much for 
her high rank and great wealth, as for her 
splendid abilities and the noble purposes to 
which she has consecrated her life. 

The Princess Ghika was born in Bukarest, 
Wallachia, in 1829. The family were the 
ruling princes in that province, but though 





born to the purple they were a family of 
liberal ideas and democratic principles; of 
ancient Albanese stock,from their Greek ances- 
try the princely-house of Ghika inherited a 
hatred of tyranny, anda respect for popular 
liberty. This noble inheritance was still 
further developed in the Princess Helene by 
her careful education. Atthe age of six years 
she was a good Greek scholar, and her teacher, 
Mr. Pappadopoulos, finding her as he says 
“Gifted with wonderful powers of mind, and 
an indefatigable industry” soon saw “that 
the ordinary methods of teaching were not 
sufficient for her.” He therefore soon put the 
works of Plato, into her hands, and with these 
and his own commentaries upon them, he 
sowed in the generous soil of her mind liberal 
ideas which have borne good fruit in after 
years. 

Her father took her some years later to 
Germany, where she and her brothers pursued 
their studies under the same liberal influ- 
ences. The education of Princess Helene was 
most thorough ; she speaks nine languages, and 
is a scientific scholar of no mean order; but 
belles lettres have always been her favorite 
studies. 

At the age of twenty she was married to a 
Russian Prince, and was introduced at the 
court of St. Petersburg, where her beauty, her 
talents, and her charming manners made no 
little sensation. She is a woman of stately 
presence and of more than an ordinary share 
of personal charms. Nature has been prodigal 
of her gifts to this her favored child. Her 
features are regular, her complexion clear 
and fair, her hair luxuriant, glossy, blackand 
curling ; and her hazel eyes are both soft and 
bright; her mobile expression lends to her 
face that charm of “an infinite variety” greater 
than all the rest; add to this her cleverness 
and amiable manners, and it was no wonder 
that she was soon a favorite in her new home. 

But the atmosphere of a despotic court did 
not suit this generous nature. She soon 
wearied of her life there, and set outon a long 
journey through the East, of which her able 
work “The Women of the East” was the 
result. 

In this work she gives an exhaustive account 
of the manners, customs, and condition of the 
women of the various tribes of that little 
known section of the world, which is well 
worth the careful consideration of those who 
claim that Christianity has done more for wo- 
men than anyother form of religion. 

The first book which Dora d’Istria pub- 
lished, however, was a volume on “The 
Monastic Orders of the great Church” which 
at once excited general attention, and won for 
its author universal applause. 

Since that time, in the intervals of her 
journeys, for she is an indefatigable traveler, 
she has found opportunity to write between 
thirty and forty volumes, on political, scientific 
and social subjects, as well as books of travel, 
romances, and plays. 

It is hardly necessary to say after making 
this statement that her industry is one of her 
most marked characteristics. Besides these 
more important works, she finds time to write 
essays for various reviews, and she has been 
also an occasional correspondent of the New 
York Tribune. 

That she is a strong woman’s rights wo- 
man, it is hardly necessary to say, for that 
love of liberty and justice which has won for 
her from the Greek government, the gift of 





citizenship, an honor never conferred upon 
any other woman, but which the Greek Parlia- 
ment, by a unanimous vote bestowed upon 
her, asa proof of their appreciation of her 
efforts in their behalf, could not fail to make 
her long for the enfranchisement of her own 
sex. 

Her last work “ Woman by a Woman” is an 
able plea for equal rights, social, civil and 
political for women the world over. 

In a letter to Salvatore Morelli, the Italian 
apostle of woman’s rights, she says : “ I find in 
your book a spirit of justice far superior to 
that which one usually meets with in publica- 
tions upon this subject, whose importance 
cannot be ignored or underestimated in spite 
of its absurd treatment by superficial minds. 

Whatever may be the conditions which the 
future reserves for your sex, it is very certain 
that in the eternal progress of institutions and 
of manners they cannot be the same as they 
were in the times when councils debated seri- 
ously as to whether women had souls! It is 
absolutely puerile to think that while every- 
thing is changing around, the present code 
of laws for women will remain perpetually as 
an ideal of just legislation. 

Whether we regret it or whether we rejoice 
over it, all that lives must submit to the uni- 
versal law of change, and a social system 
whose laws admit of no modification, would 
be a merely petrified society. Say and think 
what we please, if we would live we must ac- 
cept the conditions, without which life is im- 
possible. The material world itself which 
seems so stable, does not cease for an instant 
to obey this subtle law of transformation.” 

It is not strange that this philosophic mind 
should see clearly the social changes which 
must follow the universal law of development 
or that she has a large faith in the future of 
her sex. 

She has studied America with great interest, 
and like all liberal thinkers rejoices at the suc- 
cess of our experiment of popular government. 
One of her remarks, however, a little startled 
us: “Your code of laws for women” she 
said “is a relic of barbarism ; and no wonder, 
for your legislative system is copied from 
English law, and that is only the Roman code, 
adopted with slight variation. The women of 
despotic Russia” she continued “are better 
cared for by the laws of their country, than 
those of republican America ; and this results 
from the fact that Russia has been ruled so 
often by Empresses, and they have naturally 
made laws favorable to their own sex.” 

No woman is more widely known or more 
highly esteemed in Europe than the Princess 
Ghika—and biographies of her have been 
written in all the languages of the old world. 

She was adored in Venice for her ardent 
enthusiasm with that province in its struggle 
against Austrian rule, for her sympathies are 
always on the side of the oppressed. 

From a Venetian writer we quote the fol- 
lowing paragraph concerning her : 

“To no Italian is the name of this illustrious lady 
unknown; a lady who by her social position, her fine 
moral qualities, and her splendid abilities well deserves 
to be the link of civilization between the East and the 
West.” 

This is only one of many specimens of the 
enthusiastic admiration felt for her by the 
Italians, who do not forget their friends of the 
days of their national despondency. 

The Princess Helene intends visiting Ameri- 
ca soon; she not only reads, but speaks, Eng 
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lish well, and added to this advantage her 
well trained mind and keen powers of observa- 
tion will, no doubt, enable her to get clearer 
notions of our social life, and our political 
peculiarities than has fallen to the experience 


of most foreigners who have visited our 
country. 





THE EDUCATIONAL FORCING SYSTEM. 

Mrs. R. B. Gleason, in the Herald of Health, 
presents a very important subject to the con- 
sideration of parents, ¢,e: the over study and 
cramming of girls’ minds at too early an age. 
She says: 

“The first fault in their training is the insane haste 
to have them learn everything while young. By this 
means, their education is literally finished early—the 
intellectual force and flash being burned out, used up 
hopelessly. Of those thus crowded many die early, 
some are left permanent invalids, and others still retain 
physical power but fail mentally. The bright scholar 
becomes not only dull as years advance, but sometimes 
positively imbecile, or, as we may say, weak-minded. 
Of all these classes I have seen many very sad in- 
stances,” 

It is a well-known fact that some of our best 
and most thorough schools for girls have 
turned out many invalids. In the palmy 
days of the Mount Holyoke Seminary we per- 
sonally knew a number of promising young 
women who returned home broken down in 
health, or who died the victims of a mental 
forcing process, just at the time they were de- 
veloping into womanhood. So many instan- 
ces of stultification, or complete physical de- 
rangement can be cited among girls who have 
attempted to take college training, with a cur- 
riculum in some measure approaching the 
severity and thoroughness of that used in male 
colleges, that a shallow observer has some 
ground to go upon when he declares that 
women are unfitted mentally and physically 
for the strain of the highest educational pro- 
cess. 

Sensible people will everywhere say, if our 
girls have got tofbe sacrificed to the “ologies,” 
let the “ologies” goto the wall. Better, a thou- 
sand times, frizzed skulls, guiltless of the dead 
languages, than encyclopedic brains and half- 
dead bodies. 

We believe the injurious effects of hard 
study upon young women of ordinary physical 
stamina and good constitutions, come from 
gross neglect of the plainest physiological 
laws. The unsatisfactory and often disastrous 
results of what is called over-educating girls, 
cannot be laid at the door of education, but 
falls heavily on ,the shoulders of ignorant 
parents. 

Young men, as a rule, do not enter upon 
their collegiate course until the age of eigh- 
teen, the period when girls are supposed to be 
“ finished ;” and yet with them the objections 
against confining girls in school at too early 
an age, have little or no force. The inconsis- 
tency which up to this time has steadily mis- 
governed the education of women, though it 
denies that women are equal to men in capa- 
city, forces them to acquire all branches of 
knowledge which they are supposed to need 
for equipment in life, before younggmen enter 
upon the serious business of getting a thorough 
education. 

Take the average girlof‘twelve from one of 
our public schools and compare her mental 
attainments with those of the average boy of 
the same age, and we believe she will be found 





considerably in advaneeof him. It is after 
that period that the boy outstrips her, and 
why? because just as she is becoming a wo- 
man, the most critical time of her life, she re- 
ceives the fatal blow that cripples her in body 
and mind. 

We believe that if the majority of young 
girls could be released from all but the lightest 
school duties between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen and allowed to devote that period of 
time to bodily culture, and acquiring a practi- 
cal knowledge of housework, with cookery, 
&c., the tone and vigor of our womanhood 
would be vastly improved. 

This is a period demanding the most watch- 
ful and assiduous guardianship on the part of 
mothers, and in our public schools especially, 
it is the time when every screw is turned to 
force an unnatural precocity which is too 
often paid for by chronic diseases, principally 
those known as female complaints. 

If a girl is going to college, and she certain- 
ly ought not to go unless she has the capacity 
to make the training of real value to her in 
after life, there is every possible reason against 
her entering the course at an earlier age than 
a boy generally does. ‘ 

Mrs. Gleason says most sensibly on this 
head : 

“If the young lady completes the full college course, 
and also music and painting, and has given good atten 
tion to home culture, and taken good care of her health, 
she should feel that she has done well if she receives 
her diploma at twenty-two to twenty-four years of 
age, according to her health, early advantages, and 
power of endurance. Very few can do all this, and do 
it well, before that age.” 

In our cities especially, the latter years of 
study are generally interluded with parties, 
balls, visits to the opera and theatre. In this 
way the candle is burned at both ends and 
the chances are ten to one, that’ the girl ex- 
hausts her vitality much as the drunkard does 
his by over stimulating early in life, and 
ruins her chances of becoming a fairly intelli- 
gent human being, prepared to fulfil any of 
the functions of womanhood. 

Parents are dreadfully culpable for the 
false education of their daughters. The more 
ignorant they are, the more vehemently do 
they demand to see immediate results from 
the cramming system. A mass of crude, un- 
digested book learning, and a few flashy, 
tinsel accomplishments stisfy them ; and it is 
the wise woman who must set her face like a 
flint against these ruinous modes of training. 
The period of puberty is one to which a 
mother ought to bestow the greatest watchful- 
ness. The mysterious nature of the woman 
is awaking with passions, emotions, mental 
powers all budding into life; and we cannot 
help thinking that a girl’s best and safest 
teacher and guide at that delicate and critical 
stage of her existence is an instructed and 
judicious mother. 





IMPROVIDENT MARRIAGES. 

England was considerably agitated not 
long since, and the British mind waxed 
wroth over the rules adopted by a certain 
banking company forbidding any clerk to 
take a wife unto himself onasalary of less 
than £150, a year. The youth who ventures 
to transgress this regulation is summarily dis- 
missed from service. ; 

It would seem from the hue-in-cry raised, 
that young Britishers belonging to the educaed 





middle class, must be peculiarly prone to rush 
into matrimonial indiscretions, when we con- 
sider that the required salary amounts to 
about $750, American money. Our New 
York clerk of the same grade would hardly 
deem such a sum adequate to meet his own 
personal wants including gloves, cravats, per- 
fumes, canes, etc. The expensively educated 
rather useless, and highly bedizened young 
woman with whom he walks on Sunday, and 
flirts a little mildly during the mazes of the 
German, would open her eyes in amazement 
at the idea of two persons living on a much 
larger sum than the one named by the stony- 
hearted bank directors. American girls fall 
in love unquestionably, but they perform this 
pleasing tumble with their eyes pretty wide 
open concerning the prospects of an easy and 
luxurious life after the matrimonial knot is 
tied. But few of them would be willing to 
take a suite of rooms, or a modest flat, and do 
a portion of their own housework, letting it 
be known among their friends that they live 
in this frugal manner. They would rather 
occupy one small, mean apartment at the 
top of an illy kept boarding house, with a 
brown stone front, and flashy parlors, than 
to acknowledge thet they have only limited 
means to live #pon, and are willing to live 
bravely, in the best way to make a true family 
bond , 

If some more extended power than that of 
the adamantine bank directors could impose a 
penalty upon every young married couple 
that lead an utterly false existence amid the 
gossip, idleness and discomfort of modern 
boarding houses, forcing them to go to house- 
keeping in a small way, and thus begin life 
honestly, with hard work if need be, we be- 
lieve it would produce a salutary effect upon 
the characters of women, and do its share 
towards checking the growing disinclination 
of our young men to assume the burdens of 
the married state. 

If the bank director’s rule implies that Eng- 
lish women of the middle class think less of 
the amount of worldly goods with which the 
marriage service endows them, and are more 
ready than their American sisters to begin life 
in humble, sincere fashion, it certainly is a 
healthy sign. 

It cannot be denied that shiftless, good-for- 
nothing people have a wonderful propensity 
for putting their necks into the matrimonial 
yoke, and bringing into the world uncommon- 
ly large families of children. Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell lectured the London workingmen 
on that subject the other day, not much to 
their taste. 

There is an immense deal to be said in fa- 
vor of the view she and Mr. Malthus take of 
the subject ; but it isa question whether im- 
provident marriages are, on the whole, worse 
than too calculating unions, and also whether 
our girls and young men, with their taste for 
luxury and fondness for self-indulgence, are 
not drifting in the latter direction with fearful 
rapidity. Wives must put aside their false 
pride, and, if necessary, be willing to eke out 
a moderate portion of this world’s goods with 
economy and good management before the 
reign of sham and pinchbeck that now de- 
grades our domestic state is brought to an end. 
Let husband and wife work side by side, and 
when an independence has been won it will 
be the man’s duty to allot his helpmeet a fair 
share of their joint earnings. 
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MRS. ELMIRA PHELPS ON THE WAR PATH. 

Our opponents are now throughly up in 
arms. The period when Greek meets Greek 
hascome at last. The shrill clarion is sounded 
for attack by the anti-suffrage address of Mrs. 
Elmira Lincoln Phelps. The document is cu- 
rious and suggestive in its way, and in ques- 
tionable taste, in so much as it ostentatiously 
asserts the respectability of its own party, at 
the same time that it flings mud on the name 
of a truly great woman, and some who came 
after her, in the following terms: 

“Ever since the days of Mary Wolstoncraft, who 
wrote an infidel and infamous book, called The Rights 
of Women, there have been a few female Tom Paines, 
who have defended her doctrines ; professing to pity 
their sex, enslaved, as they say, by the laws and organ- 
ization of society ; there have been men ready to join 
these free-thinking, free-acting, and free-loving women, 
and to cheer them on in their wild cereer.” 

This is not the time or the place to offer an 
elaborate defence of Mary Wolstoncraft, or to 
rake into the cold ashes of the past for proofs 
of her purity of life, or nobility of purpose, 
All in her career that told of human imper- 


fection, human blindness and frailty, has | 


dropped away, and the great living principles 
she declared before the times were ripe to re- 
ceive them, are so broad, sv catholic, so grand, 
that in our day they have become the watch- 
words of reform, written with a pen of light, 
and made familiar until we forget from 
whence they came. . 

The spirit that caused the Pharasee to stand 
in the temple and pray, saying, “ God, I thank 
Thee, I am not as other men are, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican,” 
is a very purblind spirit, concerning the great 
tides setting towards progress, in so much as 
progress means lighter burdens, better living, 
and ampler, more natural development for 
human beings. It has a passion for mint, 
anise, and cummin, but only a dullard’s per- 
ception for the weightier matters of the law. 

There is too much of a smirk of self-right- 
eousness about Mrs. Elmira’s feminine creed. 
She goes on to relate how herself and her sister, 
the honored Mrs. Emma Willard, many years 
since became members of the first association 
formed for the “ Medical Education of Wo- 
men ;” and ever maintained that in education 
and authorship they might be allowed to com- 
pete with men. 

She endorsed and uided the movement for a 
wider sphere for women up to a certain 
point, and now she feels called upon to issue 
her fiat, and say imperatively, thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther. She has, it appears, 
authority and wisdom, in her own estimation, 
to set mete and bound to a movement, she 
once accelerated. If women had stopped at 
their invasion of the medical profession, where 
Mrs. Phelps could give her patronizing nod 
of approbation, no harm would have been 
done ; but now that they are striving for po- 
litical recognition they have become heretics, 
fanatics, free-thinking and free-loving females 
who are striving to subvert the existing social 
order, and bring in chaos and confusion dire. 

The woman cause has not that reverence for 
authority, even-so great as Mrs. Phelps’ at all 
likely to cause it to give pause and say—by 
your leave. 

With a kind of bewildered and deprecating 
consternation, as if unabie to find any reason- 
able explanation for the phenomenon, she ex- 
claims : 

“At this time a committee of these self-constituted 





champions for ‘Woman's Rights” are actually in- 
stalled in the committee-room of ‘‘ Education and La- 
bor,” at our “National Capitol,” where they hold 
their daily meetings, send out their publications under 
the franks of members of Congress and Senators, and 
use their fascinating influence in the lobbies. They 
affect to represent the women of the country.” 

And a few sentences further on she proves 
that they actually do represent the majority 
of the women of the country who take any 
interest whatever in the matter, where she 
says that more than 10,000 names in favor of 
woman suffrage, have been presented to Con- 
gress, while only 5,000 against it have been 
offered. 

She calls the ladies of the National Suffrage 
Committee, at Washington, “ self-constituted 
champions of woman’s rights,” ignoring the 
fact that she, and the eminently honorable 
ladies banded with her, are self-constituted 
champions of woman’s wrongs, and forcibly 
brings to mind the old story of that amiable and 
instructive animal, the dog in the manger. She 
rushes into the arena of politics, because the 
agitators of suffrage have now become a 
formidable power. We thank thee, Mrs. 
Phelps, for teaching us that word; and it is 
with immense self-gratification that we see 
our enemies acknowledge the strength of our 
position ; and a certain mournfulness breathes 
through the whole address that seems like the 
wail of a lost cause. Mrs. Phelps will soon 
know, if she does not recognize the fact already, 
that she cannot make head against the revo- 
lution which more or less quietly is agitating 
all ranks and orders of womanhood. She will 
soon know, too, that the way to make a cause 
popular is to battle it, and above all to misrep- 
resent it. She might as easily attempt to 
drown the roar of Niagara with a penny 
trumpet, as to stop with her hackneyed little 
protest a cause like ours, which is gathering 
momentum every day and hour. 

Her objection against allowing women to 
vote are drearily stale. We have heard them 
so often that as Holmes says about the tunes 
of organ grinders, they have fairly made a 
spot on our tympanum. 

If women vote they must bear arms, she 
tells us, forgetting that if they vote they de- 
cide against war if they choose, and so in time 
do away with the necessity of bearing arms. 
She forgets, also, that at this very moment Julia 
Ward Howe, with sublime faith in the right- 
eousness of the cause she has espoused, is work- 
ing to bring about a great international peace 
convention, for the purpose of expelling war 
from Christendom. This holy thought never 
awoke in any mind until it came to the brain 
of a woman; and it is the most beneficent 
augury of the future attitude of the sex to- 
wards great political questions. 

Mrs. Phelps owns rather naively that she 
and her associates refused even so much as to 
recognize the obnoxious subject until the new 
light began to peep into her parlor windows. 
She has placidly kept her eyes shut in a Rip 
Van Winkle sleep for the last fifteen or 
twenty years, and now wakes up and thinks 
to blot out the sun with a sheet of foolscap. 

The petition appended to this address states, 
among other reasons, that the signers oppose 
woman suffrage because it is adverse to the 
interests of the working women of the coun- 
try. This wild assertion remains unsupported 
by a particleof proof or argument. 

Let the poor, weary drudge who earns a few 
shillings daily over the wash tub, to buy food 





for her children, and then has that pittance 
filched from her, in the name of the law, by 
a drunken husband to steep his brain in bad 
whiskey, say whether there is anything but a 
ballot that can effectually secure her earnings 
to herself, and shut the gin shops. Let the fe- 
male public school teacher tell us whether there 
is reason to expect that she will get as much 
pay as a man gets for half the work she does 
until she can secure political aid evoked 
through the ballot box. 

The petitioners declare that they shrink 
painfully from the public eye, but they are 
not willing to incur any more duties and re- 
sponsibilities than now devolve upon them. 
Therefore, they rush frantically into print, 
and s:atter their names before the public 
“ As thick as leaves in Valambrosa.” 

The danger seems infinitesimal compared to 
the awful sacrifices they have been called 
upon to make. One would imagine that they 
expected to be driven to the polls at the point 
of the bayonet—to be forced to rush desper- 
ately into politics. About one man in one or 
two hundred, on the average, actively partici- 
pate in political life. The average men 
spends two or three hours during the year in 
depositing votes. The time spent by a 
woman in this occupation, would be about 
half as long as the period required to make a 
round of gossiping visits. Thousands of men 
take no interest at all in voting (more shame 
to them). They grub along through life as if 
suffrage were nota great and sovereign boon ; 
and we have never heard of violence being 
used to wake them up to a sense of their sins. 
We, therefore, opine that no manner of political 
burden would be thrust upon Mrs. Phelps 
and her hysterical associates. Those women 
who in the future prefer to “suckle fools 
and chrancle small beer,” rather than let their 
ideas expand beyond the chimney corner, will 
not be disturbed. The sluggish can be slug- 
gish still, the backward be backward, if they 
want to be, but those who are wide awake 
and progressive, will, in the fulness of time, 
come into all the political rights and immu- 
nities for which they ask. 

We, therefore, hope Mrs. Phelps will keep 
on agitating and we accept th. recognition of 
belligerent which she offers. 





PLANS AND PROSPECTS. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, in a recent 
speech at the Capitol, said that twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year, could be used with 
profit by the members of the National Woman 
Suffrage Committee, in distributing tracts and 
documents, and creating an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion on the subject of woman suffrage ; 
and more than all keeping alive a healthy 
agitation. She is anxious to receive from 
friends and co-workers in all parts of the coun- 
try, dollar contributors, to help this good 
cause along; and we hope those who want to 
hasten the day of woman’s enfranchisement, 
won’t look too hard at the dollar before they 
send it on to Washington. 

More than this, Mrs. Hooker and her associ- 
ates desire signatures to the great book which 
now lies enshrined in one of the committec 
rooms at the Capitol, containing the New 
Declaration of Independence, and designed to 
hold the names of all who are ready and will- 
ing to exercise their right of franchise so soon 
as the disabilities are removed. She requests 
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that the names and addresses of all such be 
written on neat slips of paper according to 
directions given in Tok REVOLUTION some 
time back, so that they can be pasted into the 
great folio volume which will perhaps, 
some day take its historic place along with the 
records that contain the monster anti-slavery 
petition of the Dutchess of Sutherland and 
her English sisters. 

Mrs. Hooker is anxious to secure one 
hundred thousand names, to rollin upon our 
National Legislature, and to silence, if possible, 
the fatuous cry of our opponents that the 
women of the country do not want to vote— 
would not if they could. If any woman is 
too poor to bestow a dollar towards this good 
cause—and alas we know that thousands are— 
she need not keep back her signature to the 
declaration, and by sending it she will be add- 
ing her mite in furtherance of a noble work. 
We hope the names will shower down upon 
the Central Committee at the Capitol, where 
they have entrenched themselves in the camp 
of the enemy ; and that no one may be at a loss 
as to how to direct, we again publish the fol- 
lowing: 

“Write your name legibly on a narrow slip 
of paper the width of fools-cap, and an inch 
and a half in length. Give your Christian 
name in full with such initials as you please, 
and add the town and State on a lower line. 
Enclose in a post-paid envelope, and direct to 
Mrs. Josephine 8. Griffing, Washington D. 
Co” 

Our friends hope to hold a glorious meeting 
in this city, in May, and bring with them some 
of the healthy and life-giving breezes which 
have been blowing over Washington, for the 
last two months. Wendell Phillips in his 
editorial correspondence for the National 
Standard, expresses astonishment at the fer- 
ment of opinion and feeling now actively at 
work in Washington on woman suffrage. The 
tidal wave has not yet reached New York, 
but we predict that it will yet roll over the 
whole land with the most salutary results to 
our great cause. 





A DOMESTIC LABOR SCHOOL 

The letter in this issue, from Miss Emily 
Faithfull, contains a very interesting plan for 
establishing a training institution for domes- 
tics in London. The proposition includes the 
thorough instruction of a certain number of 
resident servants, in the several duties of 
cooks, kitchen, house, chamber, and parlor 
maids, while lessons will be given to daily 
learners in the culinary and confectionery 
departments. Lectures will be delivered on 
food, cooking, housekeeping, the laws of 
health, and kindred subjects, while practical 
lessons in the preparation and dressing of 
meat, poultry, fish, vegetables, etc., including 
the higher branches of the culinary art, such 
as made dishes, confectionery, ices, setting 
tables, etc., will be offered those ladies who 
wish instruction. 

The school will include a reading room and 
restaurant, and if lodgings are furnished also- 
will undoubtedly be self-supporting from the 
start. 

There is probably no city in the world that 
so imperatively needs an institution similar to 
the one described, as New York. Our domes; 
tic service, has, through the ignorance of 
mistresses, the growing distaste manifested by 





women for housekeeping, and the total worth- 
lessness of great numbers of servants who are 
landed, as one may say, in the raw, upon our 
shores fallen to a very low point. We have 
plenty of the green material for good servants, 
all about us, but the average modern house- 
keeper, especially in cities, is not capable of 
moulding it into better forms. A great gulf 
is fixed between the mistress of a- handsome 
dwelling of the day, and her thrifty grand- 
mother, who did her own work, or worked 
with her one servant, overseeing personally 
every detail of her affairs. It is perhaps ab- 
surd to expect the modern woman to go back 
to the mode of life practiced by her grand- 
mother ; and the problem now is how to com- 
bine something like old fashioned comfort, 
with modern elegance and ease. 

The training and drilling which the mistress 
once personally bestowed upon her hand-maid 
must now, by some means or other, be done 
for her before ruin, waste, dirt and discomfort 
are banished from our kitchens. Nothing, it 
appears to us, can do it so well as just the 
plan proposed by Miss Faithful. If the need 
of training schools is great in England, it cer- 
tainly is overwhelming with us here, where 
the domestic workers are all or mainly drawn 
from the overplus of foreign countries emptied 
indiscriminately upon our shores. We have 
known more than one instance of families 
possessed of luxurious homes, who, to rid 
themselves of the vexations and annoyances 
of American housekeeping have become vol- 
untary exiles in Europe years together. A 
woman—no matter how much wealth she 
may possess—finds but too frequently all the 
dignity and repose of life destroyed by ignor- 
ant, half-wild Irish women, born and bred in 
cabins, who, untrained and unskilled, under- 
take the task of ministering to fastidious pal- 
ates and keeping beautifully adorned houses. 
The results are generally what might be ex- 
pected from letting loose a bullin a china 
shop. The health and spirits of many women 
are sacrificed to skirmishes with their ser- 
vants. It is refinement and culture lying pros- 
trate before muscle. 

Modern education, which results in this de- 
plorable state of internal warfare, is to be 
condemned. No woman, unless she is an in- 
valid, 1s excusable for allowing herself to be 
ridden over rough shod, by insolent and ignor- 
ant domestics, because she cannot or will not 
put her own shoulder to the wheel. If any- 
thing can arouse housewives to the ambition 
of reviving a taste for domestic affairs, re- 
storing one of the lost arts, Miss Faithfull’s 
plan must avail. Mr. Bevan struck the key- 
note when he said that domestic economy em- 
braces “ great sanitary questions well worthy 
the attention of our authorities.” 

Mothers ought to learn that their children 
may be poisoned by bad food, imperfect vent- 
ilation, &c. Their moral consciousness needs 
arousing, and lectures addressed to them on 
these subjects could not fail of bringing forth 
good fruit. 

The ladies of this city and vicinity require a 
good, cheap restaurant somewhere near the 
region of retail shops. The distances tra- 
versed by thousands are very great, and ac- 
commodations already existing are limited 
and not always of the best. Those who come 
from Harlem, Westchester, Staten Island and 
New Jersey, to do a days shopping, or for other 
purposes, often find themselves seriously in- 





convenienced for the want of an eating saloon 
where wholesome lunches can be obtained at 
reasonable rates. If such a place could be 
opened in connection with a domestic labor 
school, thereby making the school a profitable 
business venture, at once, we believe it would 
be one of the best schemes ever proposed for 
the relief of our groaning housekeepers. 








A SWAB FUND. 

The Union Ferry, Company appear to have 
again fallen into a Rip Van Winkle slumber, 
after the slight arousing we gave them some 
weeks ago. They evidently “ know the right 
but still the wrong pursue,” and we will not 
attempt to point out a punishment which a 
corporation ought to receive fo: holding forth 
a hope of redress to thousands of women who 
feel themselves outraged and swindled on the 
ferry-boats daily, and then breaking it in 
point of fact. 

“ Blessed be the man who invented sleep,” 
said Sancho Panza,a sentiment the Ferry- 
boat Company will applaud to the echo, as 
they seem to bein a perpetual doze concerning 
the needs and rights of the travelling public. 

A lady who says she has taken considerable 
pains to ascertain the sentiments of other la- 
dies on the subject, gives it as her opinion that 
the majority of women would prefer to retain 
their own cabin, and would be willing to stand 
huddled in a swaying crowd while their seats 
are appropriated by men, provided something 
can be done to mitigate the nuisance of pools 
of tobacco filth which stain the floor and prove 
ruinous to dresses, not to speak of the disgust 
and nausea occasioned by the spectacle. 

The proposition is to employ a wo-nan with 
a swab to go solemnly around and remove the 
marks of the filth as soon as ejected. Ward- 
robes and sensibllities would thus be saved a 
vast deal of damage. 

This is the sole object of the proposition. 
We have no more hope of-raising an emotion 
of shame in the callous mind of the male sin- 
ner, who usurps a woman’s place in the ladies’ 
cabin, than of causing a blush to mantle on 
the cheek of the fretful porcupine. He who 
is filthy will be filthy still. This is simply a 
measure for self-protection under existing cir- 
cumstances; in fact, making the best of the 
situation. 

If the profits of the Ferry Company will not 
warrant them in undertaking the necessary 
expense of a swab-woman for each boat, and 
we presume the financee of the corporation 
are not in a condition to make such an outlay 
safe, we would suggest that a locked box un- 
der the charge of a committee of ladies, be 
placed in each ferry-house, and labeled, 
“Swab Fund Box,” into which each lady pas- 
senger is requested to drop one penny for the 
purpose of hiring this humble but much-need- 
ed official, armed with swab and pail for every 
boat that crosses the river. The plan is prac- 
tical, easy and cheap, and we see no reason 
why it should not be carried out immediately. 








—Mrs. Frances Gerry Fairfield, well known 
as a writer for Ha 8, Appleton’s, and other 
periodicals, is vgn. a historical sketch for 
children of “The Electric Telegraph and its 
great inventor, 8. B. F. Morse.” This will be 
the first of a series, of which a sketch of 
Fulton and his invention will be the second 
volume, to be published by the Harpers. 
She is also preparing a book on our native 
marbles. 
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Frou Snore To Suors, axp Oruer Porms. By Phebe 
A. Hanaford. Boston: B. B. Russell ; San Francisco: 
H. L. Bancroft & Co, 1871. 

In the little preface attached to her poems 
Mrs. Hanaford forestalls severe criticism by 
frankly declaring that the poems contained in 
this neat volume “have not been wrought 
with patient labor, nor quarried from mines of 
thought, but have sprang spontaneously from 
seeds which sympathy planted.” Such being 
the case, the author cannot expect a wide 
constituency among literary people, but will 
doubtless meet cordial recognition from a iarge 
circle of friends, which is, after all, the only 
real blessing popularity or fame can lay at our 
feet. Her lines everywhere breathe a devo- 
tional frame of mind, and indicate that habit- 
ually religious attitude of the spirit which is 
more rare in this age than itonce was. Prayer 
and praise are a joy to her; and one can per- 
ceive the delight with which she fills her of- 
fice of religious teacher and friend. 

We give a few stanzas from one of the de- 
votional poems called the Feast of Life: 

“ The feast of life is sweet ; 
Iam no weary guest ; 
But joyful at my Saviour's feet 
I heed His high behest. 
1 eat the living bread ; 
I quaff the draft divine, 
And love within my heart is shed, 
And light doth round me shine.” 


Triats AND PersecuTions oF, Miss Epirn O'Gormaz, 
OTHERWISE SisTER TERESA DB CHANTEL, OF Sr. Jo- 
szra’s Convent, Hupsom Cirr, N.J. Written by 
herself, and published for the trade by the Connecti- 
cut Publishing Company, Hartford. 

Most of the readers of newspapers know al- 
ready who Edith O’Gorman is, and have at 
least a dim notion of the principal events of 
her strange life. The public is much less 
ready to accept unquestioned the statements 
of escaped and converted nuns, picturing the 
horrors of conventual life in a way to make 
the blood creep and curdle, than it once was. 
Too many fictitious or distorted narratives in 
imitation of perhaps the most famous book of 
the kind ever written, ¢. ¢., ““ Maria Monk,” have 
been palmed off on the community to make 
them specially powerful as instruments for 
arousing religious hatred. However much the 
ignorant may be deluded by such lively hor- 
rors, cultivated and fair-judging Protestants, 
who believe the conventual system to be false 
and unnatural, are still slow to accept the con- 
clusion that religious houses are, as a rule, 
dens of pollution and iniquity. Moreover, 
there isa deep-rooted reverence, even in the 
minds of Protestants, for Sisters of Charity. 
Those quiet, black figures found in hospitals, 
pest-houses, prisons, beside death-beds and 
among the wretched abodes of the poor, glid- 
ing about on their missions of good, are sanc- 
tified in our eyes, and deserve to be. We 
know assuredly that under the black serge 
robes of these silent women there are beating 
hearts with emotions and passions not wholly 
dead. We can believe that some of them are 
ignorant and perhaps bad-tempered and vio- 
lent; but the mere fact that they are set apart 
to minister to the sick and suffering of all 
kinds and degrees, irrespective of creeds, will 
insure them always a sacred public regard. 

Miss O’Gorman’s book differs in some essen- 
tial respects from most of the class to which 
it belongs, insomuch as it gives boldly names 











and dates, and challenges refutation for the 
array of presented facts. 

The outline of the narrative is simply this: 
In 1862, Miss O'Gorman, then twenty years 
old, in opposition to the wishes of her friends, 
who were Catholics, entered upon her novitate 
at St. Elizabeth’s Convent, Madison, N. J. 
From there she was transferred to an orphan 
asylum at Paterson, and afterwards to the 
Convent at Hudson City. The Order of Sis- 
ters to which she belonged is that known as 
Mother E. Seton. She represents herself as 
inspired by an ardent zeal for religion and the 
Church, which, although she was treated with 
extreme cruelty during her candidacy at Mad- 
ison, did not begin to cool until she had taken 
her final vows and assumed the black dress. 
The treatment, such as she describes it, of the 
orphans at the Paterson Asylum is perhaps 
the most painful and revolting portion of the 
book, in spite of the numerous hints thrown 
out concerning the improprities of nuns and 
priests. Some of the stories she ‘tells of the 
abuses practiced upon helpless children by 
women, who, under the religious garb, were 
furies and termegants, with no human feeling 
in their bosoms, ought to be investigated. 
Fate appears upon the scene in the form of a 
certain Father Walsh, who makes love to 
Edith, alias sister Teresa de Chantal, and 
inspires a corresponding feeling in her breast, 
mingled with horror at the deadly sin she, the 
consecrated bride of Christ, is committing. 
She repulses his advances until at last he 
makes an infamous attempt upon her person, 
which is frustrated. In desperation she ap- 
peals to the Mother Superior at Madison for 
protection, but is repulsed, and finally escapes 
from aveligious establishment at Newark and 
flees to Philadelphia, where she passes through 
a series of vicissitudes, during which Father 
Walsh turns up again, and at last, furnishes 
her the means to go to Ireland. She does 
finally sail for Liverpool under harrowing cir- 
cumstances, but returns at once to Boston by 
the aid of charity, and there falls into the 
clutches of her sister, one Gertrude O’Gorman, 
to whom she confides her story. The undi- 
luted fiendishness of said Gertrude can only 
be explained by her own amiable words: “I 
hate Catholics and detest Protestants, hate, 
abhor, detest the whole of God and man.” 
This cheerful creature privately entices Father 
Walsh to Boston, gets out a writ against him 
in Edith’s name, claiming five thousand} dol- 
lars damages for seduction of said Edith, and 
has him thrown into prison. Edith finally 
secures his release on bail, by refusing to pros- 
ecute, and thereupon a great scandal arises 
and gets aired in the newspapers. Edith 
denies the charges made against her 
character by a published card in the 
New York Tribune, whereupon her sweet 
little sister rakes and scrapes all the eyi- 
dence she can against her, and sends it to the 
same paper. Finally, Edith is driven to Balti- 
more, where she meets with a few startling 
adventures, such, for instance, as getting 
locked inte a disreputable house and being 
confronted by a Catholic priest, making her 
escape almost by a miracle, attempting suicide, 
and walking alone and penniless to Philadel- 
phia. At last she is converted, and receives 
the ordinance of baptism in the North Bap- 
tist Church, Jersey City. After that she com- 
mences her lecturing career, to expose the in- 
iquities of the Roman Church, and speaks in 





Madison, where she is mobbed, etc., and finally 
marries the curate of the French Episcopal 
Church of this city, finding, as she says, per- 
fect happiness in the union. There are chap- 
ters scattered through the book on indulgences, 
auricular confession, and the religious expe- 
riences of the writer, presenting nothing very 
new or original on these subjects. But little 
attempt is made to dress up or color the narra- 
tive dramatically, and all who believe the facts 
stated will consider ita very curious real-life 
history, to say nothing of the condemnation it 
brings upon Catholicism. 

Me.zacros. The New Calvary. Tragedies by Laugh- 
ton Osborn. American News Co., 117, 119, 121, Nas- 
sau street, New York. 

This little volume contains two tragedies ; 
the first, Meleagros, is a legend of the mytho- 
logical see, when the ooh anual a human 
form. Meleagros is the son of Althea, who 
shortly after his birth, is warned by the veiled 
Moera that the life of Mel is co-exist- 
ant with a brand then burning on the fire. 
The mother, seizing the brand, extinguishes 
the fire, and places it in her coffer, where it 
remains until Mel grows to manhood. 
This is told in the first act; in the second, ata 
boar chase, Meleagros being involved in a quar 
rel with his mother’s brothers, about Attilan- 
ta, kills them, which brings in the third act, 
where Althea incensed at the death of her 
brothers, brings out the brand upon which the 
life of Meleagros depends and places it on the 
fire. Ina fight which ensues with the follow- 
ers of his uncles, Meleagros is wounded, and 
being brought home, dies just as the brand 
expires, a victim to his mother’s vengeance. 
The New Calvary is a dramatic version of the 
the Crucifixion of Christ, illustrative of the 
author’s views. Thetwo ies are well told, 


and will repay by those whose tastes 
incline in this direction.” 
specie tniem 
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A Panic in the Family.—No wonder that a 
family is panic-struck when one of its mem- 
bers is seized with a violent cough. In this 
country from inflammation of the throat or 
lungs, to consumption or bronchitis, is but a 
short step. But mark, the terrible consumma- 
tion which follows a neglected or maltieated 
cough, cannot by any possibility take place 
if Hale's Honey of Hurehound and Tor is 

romptly administered. This grand specific 
immediately quiets the irritation and soon 
restores the inflamed membranes and tissues 
of the throat and lungs to perfect soundness 








and vigor. Sold by Druggists everywhere at 
50 cents and $1. rge size being much the 
cheapest. 
DR. O’LEARY’S 
CLASSES IN 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
Or, THE LAWS OF HEALTH, 


At No. 11 Ciuyton Piace, New York, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, commencing 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 13th, at 8, and 
TUESDAY, MARCH 14th, at 2 P. M. 
Send for Circular. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL. | 


A yam ereny the safest, purest and best 
Illuminating Oil ever made. Nearly a million 
—— have been sold, and no accident, directly or in- 
tly, has ever occurred from burning, han or 
storing it. First Premium awarded at - 
tute Faire, Sor 1869 and 1870, for best and safest lumi- 
nating Oils. 
for Circular. 


OIL HOUSE OF CHAS. PRATT, 
(EsTaBLisHED 1770.) 
Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers in 


STRICTLY PURE OILS, 


108 Fulton St., New York. 
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HENRY T. HELMBOLD’S 
COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT 
CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS. 

Parts—Fluid Extract Rhubarb and 


Fluid Extract Catawba Grape Juice. 
AFFECTIONS sek OR NERVOUS . DACRE 
TIVENESS, Erc. PURELY VEGET . CON- 
TAINING NO MERCURY, R DELETE- 
RIOUS DRUGS. 


These Pills are the most delightfully cont pw = , 
tive, 2, apereeng castor oil, salts, magnesia, etc. _ 
is nothing more ‘acceptable ’ to the pe cog 

tone, and cause cy Hp vente nor gripi 

are com; of the finest tera xo days 
use of them, such an ee of the entire system 
takes place as to var miraculous to the w and 
enervated, whether arising from imprudence or disease. 


E 
HENRY T. HELMBOLD’S 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED COMPOUND 
FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Will radically exterminate from LL, green Se Scrofula, 


Syphillis, Fever Sores, Ulce: es, Sore Legs, 
Sore Mouth, Sore H tT and all diseases that 
have been established in the system for years. 


BEING PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR Re Fo 


LOR AND 
'ATIENT STATE OF 
HEALTH AND PURITY. PRICE, $1. SPER BOTTLE. 


M 
H. T. HEMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 


THE GREAT DIURETIC, 


has cured every case of DIABETES in which it has been 
ven, IRRITATION OF THE NECK OF THE 
Grn AND INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
ULCERATION OF THE KIDNEYS AND BLAD 
RETENTION of eh Lay OF THE PROS- 
TATE GLAND, STONE IN E BLADDER, CALCU- 
LUS, GRAVEL, BRICKDUST. D egy 4 = 
COUS OR MILKY DISCH 
FEEBLED AND DELICATE Oc CONSTITUTIONS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT P--y-! IS DIURETIC 
AND BLOOD-PURIFYING, AND CURES ALL DIS- 
EASE ARISING eet MABITS = DISSIPATION, 
AND EXCESSES AND IMPRUDENCES IN LIF 
IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD, ETC., SUP. 
= COPA IN N 


USED, 
THESE DISEASES USED IN CONNECTION WITH 
HELMBOLD’S ROSE WASH. 


LADIES. 

IN MANY AFFECTIONS PECULIAR TO LADIES 
THE EXTRACT BUCHU IS UNEQUALED BY ANY 
art REMEDY—AS IN CHLOROSIS OR RETEN- 

IRREGULARITY, PAINFULNESS OR SUP- 
PRESSION OF CUSTOMARY See oa te oan. 


STATE OF THE 
US, LEUCORRHGA OR WHITES, STERILITY, AND 
FOR ALL COMPLAINTS INCIDENT TO THE SEX, 
WHETHER ARISING FROM INDISCRETION OR 
HABITS OF DISSIPATION. 


O 


T. HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU CURES 
* DISEASES ARISING FROM IMPRUDENCES, 
HABITS OF DISSIPATION, ETC., 


In all their stages, at little expense, little or no change 
in diet, no inconvenience, and no exposure. It causes 
a frequent desire, and gives strength to Urinate, thereby 
removing ong Preventing and Curing Strict- 
tures of the Urethra, A my te | Pains and Inflammation 
so frequent in this class of diseases, a expelli = all 
Poisonous matter. be ONE DOL LAR AND 

TY CENTS PER BOTT 


‘L 
HENRY T. HELMBOLD'S IMPROVED ROSE WASH 


Cannot be in asa FACE WASH, and will be 
found the onl hor every species of CUTANEOUS 
AFFECTIO It speedily eradicates PIMPLES, SPOTS, 
NESS, INDURATIONS of the CU: 
ANEOUS MEMBRANE, etc.. dis ls REDNESS and 
INCIPIENT INFLAMMATION , RASH, MOTH 
PATCHES, DRYNESS OF SCALP OR'SKIN, FROST 
BITES. PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


D 


Full and ex py apy eee accompany the medicines. 

Evidence of the most responsible and reliable charac- 
ter furnished on application, with hundreds of thou- 
sands ot living witnesses, and upward of 30,000 unso- 
licited certificates and recommendatory letters, weg 
of which are from the highest sources, including 

nent Physicians, Clergymen, Statesmen, etc. 

H. T. HELMBOLD’S GENUINE PREPARATIONS. 
Delivered to any address. Securefrom observation. 
ESTABLISHED UPWARD OF TWENTY YEARS. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. Address letters for in- 

formation, in confidence to HENRY T. HELMBOLD, 

D t and Se 


Only Depots: H. T. HELMBOLD'S Drug and wx 
cal Ware! No. 594 Broadw way, New York, or 
H. T. LD'S Medical Depot, 104 South Tenth 
Street, Philadel; ee Fe. 
en ARE 0 


ERFEITS. Ask for HENRY 
HELMBOLD'S | TAKE NO OTHER. 





THE GOLDEN AGE, 
A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL EDITED BY 
THEODORE TILTON, 


Devoted to the Free Discussion of all Living 
Questions in Church, State, Society, 
Literature, Art, and Moral Reform. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY IN NEW YORE. 
Price, Three Dollars a Year, Cash in Advance. 


Mr. Tixton, having retired from the In- 
DEPENDENT and THE BRookiyn Datty 
Unton, will hereafter devote his whole Edi- 
torial labors to THE GOLDEN AGE. 


Persons wishing to subscribe will please 
send their names, with the money, immedi- 
ately, to 

PilZODUORE TILTON, 
P. O. Box 2,848, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Every year increases the popularity 
of this valuable Hair Preparation; 
which is due to merit alone. We can 
assure our old patrons that it is kept 
fully up to its high standard; and it 
is the only reliable and perfected prep- 


aration for restoring GRay or FapEpD 
Hair to its youthful color, making it 
soft, lustrous, and silken. The scalp, 
by its use, becomes white and clean. 
It removes all eruptions and dandruff, 
and, by its tonic properties, prevents 
the hair from falling out, as it stimu- 
lates and nourishes the hair-glands. 
By its use, the hair grows thicker and 
stronger. In baldness, it restores the 
capillary glands to their normal vigor, 
and will create a new growth, except 
in extreme old age. ft 3 is the most 
economical Harr Dresstne ever used, 
as it requires fewer applications, ca 
gives the hair a splendid, gloss 
pearance. A. A. Hayes, M.D., tate 
Assayer of Massachusetts, says, “'The 
constituents are pure, and carefull 
selected for excellent quality; and 
consider it the Best PREPARATION 
for its intended purposes.” 
Sold by all Druggists, and Dealers in Medicines. 
Price One Dollar. 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE WHISKERS. 

As our Renewer in many cases re- 
quires too long a time, and too much 
care, to restore gray or faded Whisk- 
ers, we have —— this dye, in one 
preparation; which will pr bbe and 
effectually accomplish this result. It 
is cay he open and produces a color 
which neither rub nor wash off. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price Fifty 
Cents. : 

Manufactured by R. P. HALL & 
XN. A, NH m2, 





FREDERICK LOESER, 
201 FULTON STREET. 
We open on 
MONDAY, the 16th inst., 
The first portion of our Spring importations of 
FRENCH RIBBONS, 


In all the desirable Millinery and Sash widths, 
comprising the richest qualities in 


FAILLE, 
TAFFETA, 
ROMAN REPS, 
AND TARTANS. 


In all the various clans. 


We have also in port, and will exhibit in a few days, a 
magnificent collection of the finest Coventry make of 


BROCHE TARTANS, 
After the new original designs of 
Mr. SCOTT ADDIE, of London. 


These goods are exactly the same as have been pre- 
pared for a leading London house, for the Court trade 
of the approaching season, and special attention is 
therefore invited. 





FREDERICK LOESER, 


291 FULTON STREET. 


We have purchased, for cash, of the Nottingham 
Manufacturing Co. (limited), five cases of 


ENGLISH HOSIERY, 


on the bases of 63 cents on the dollar, which we shall 
ofier for sale on 


MONDAY NEXT, 
THE 6TH INST., 6TH INST., 6TH INST. 


They comprise 165 dozen 


| CHILDREN’S FULL REGULAR WHITE COTTON 


HOSE, AT 2% CTS. PER PAIR. 


144 dozen LADIES’ GENUINE IRON-FRAME HOSE, 

At 25 cts. per pair. 
110 dozen EXTRA LONG ENGLISH HOSE, 
38 cts. per pair. 

118 dozen EXTRA LONG ENGLISH HOSE, very fine, 
At 58 cts. per pair. 

82 dozen LADIES’ BALBRIGGAN EMBROIDERED 

HOSE, at 37 ats. per pair. 
ALSO, 


803 pieces BLACK GUIPIRE LACE, in five different 
patterns, at 90 cts. per yard. 


We invite special attention to the above article, as 
we guarantee that the above announcement of their 
purchase at 63 cents on the dollar is entirely correct. 





FREDERICK LOESER, 
291 Fu_ton Street, 


We offer a rich 
FRENCH TWIST FRINGE 


At 50c. per yard, 
also, 
A line of NARROW BLACK GIMP HEADINGS at 
%c. per yard, about half their actual value. 
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Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 


Among the great 
discoveries of modern 
science, few are of 
‘ more real value to 
mankind than this ef- 
fectua]l remedy for all 
diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs. A vast 
trial of its virtues, 
throughout this and 
other countries, has 
shown that it does 
surely and effectually 
control them. The testimony of our best citi- 
zens, of all classes, establishes the fact, that 
CueRrry Prctorat will and does relieve and 
cure the afflicting disorders of the Throat and 
Lungs beyond any other medicine. The most 
dangerous affections of the Pulmonary Organs 
yield to its power; and cases of Consump- 
tion, cured by this preparation, are public- 
ly known, so remarkable as hardly to be be- 
lieved, were they not proven beyond dispute. 
Asa remedy it is s adequate, on which the public 
may rely for full protection. By curing Coughs, 
the forerunners of more serious disease, it saves 
unnumbered lives, and an amount of suffering 
not to be computed. It challenges trial, and con- 
vinces the most sceptical. Every family should 
keep it on hand as a protection against the early 
and unperceived attack of Pulmonary Affections, 
which are easily met at first, but which become 
incurable, and too often fatal, if neglected. Ten- 
der lungs need this defence; and it is unwise to 
be without it. Asa safeguard to children, amid 
the distressing diseases which beset the Throat 
and Chest of childhood, CHERRY PECTORAL 
is invaluable; for, by its timely use, multi- 
tudes are rescued from premature graves, and 
saved to the love and affection centred on them. 
It acts speedily and surely against ordinary colds, 
securing sound and health-restoring sleep. No 
one will suffer troublesome Influenza and pain- 
ful Begpehitin, when they know how easily 
they can be cured 

riginally the product of long, laborious, and 
successful chemical investigation, no cost or toil 
is spared in making every bottle in the utmost 
Rive perfection. It may be confidently re- 
ied upon as nye | all the virtues it has ever 
exhibited, and capable of producing cures as 
memorable as the greatest it bas ever effected. 





PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
S80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


THE TROPHY TOMATO. 
: HEADQUARTERS SEED, 
Twenty-fourth year of careful selection. 
(BUY NO OTHER.) 


One Hundred Dollars Premium for the Largest 
Tomato Grown in 1871. 


Price per ket (about 100 seeds), 25 cents; five 
packets, i ob Address 


GEO. E. WARING, JR., 
OGDEN FARM, 
NEWPORT, R. L m2 








CATHARINE DE MEDICIS AND HER TIMES. 





Miss Virginia F. Townsend, the widely known au- 
thoress, has recently entered the lecture-field. 

The subject, * Catharine de Medicis and her Times,” 
covering, as it does, one of the most interesting eras of 
modern history, has been listened to with breathless 
o- ht by her audiences. 

——— is no ary, historic essay. Aieome it 
been prepared with the greatest care and fidelity to 
— the grand actors in the great drama me real 
and livi Personae as they move past under the 

ic of speaker's ——— 
se Townsend has worked out a series of historic 
pictures felicitous for color and life ; and —~ * these 
are Philip the Second, and William of Orange, and Mary 
Stuart, and Queen Elizabe' - Jeanne D’Albret, 


and t of Valois, and other figures of immortai 
men women who did their work for anal or evil in 
the wang w those times. 


Lyce ttees or others desirous of hearin 
Miss Townsend can obtain fall information by address 
ing her at the office of Taz RsvoLution 





A ®MSTRONG & BLACKLIN, 
Importers of 


EUROPEAN FANCY GOODS, 
Clocks, Bronzes, Vases, Statuettes, Marble 
Pedestals, &c. 


OUR GAS FIXTURE DEPARTMENT is complete, 
with a large and beautiful assortment of 
GILT, GLASS, AND BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 
with every variety of 
Globes, Porcelain, and Mica Shades, Shades for 
Wax Flowers, dc. 
No. 223 Fuuron Street, 
And Court street, cor. of Union. 





N. B.—Plumbing and Gas Fitting done in 


all its branches. 
jan 19 8m. 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A NEWSPAPER FOR TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, 
PARENTS, AND EVERYBODY 
INTERESTED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It will contain each week the proceedings of the 
Board of Education, and also of the Local Boards ; the 
“Roll of Merit’’ comprising the names of the boys 
and girls in the Public Schools of New York, Brookly n 
and vicinity, who stand at the head of their "respective 
classes ; articles from the pens of the leading educators 
and school officials ; all the wey news and ome of 
interest connected with our Public Schools, and a care- 
ful cae of all information pertaining to Public 

ucation. 

No Teacher or Scholar should failto read the “ Pub- 
lic School Journal.” 


. ihewed bs tion, $2.50 3 ro ri ry CaHLEN cents. 


382 Broome Street. 
New York, 








|S lepuamtiion INSTITUTE, 


3018 OLIVE STREET, 
ST LOUIS, MO. 

In addition ooutside practice, we receive into our 
Institute patients requiring special treatment... Our 
location is one of the pleasantest ond most healthful in 
- Louis. We treat successfully all diseases without 

rugs. 

Pose LEcTURES are given fo ladies every Wednesday, 
§p. m. Mrs. 8. W. DODDS, M. D., 
1m MARY DODDS, M. pe 


oer G. ANDERSON, 


CONFECTIONER, 
250 and 252 FULTON STREET. 








Special attention paid to the furnishing of 
Wedding Parties and Evening Entertain- 


ments. 


NATURAL FLOWERS. 
Bripg’s CakE HANDSOMELY ORNAMENTED. 
Also all kinds of Plain and Fancy Cakes. 





Ick CREAM AND Ices in Fancy or Plain Forms, with 
the different flavors. 


jant9 6m ROBERT G. ANDERSON. 
Ror AND GIRLS, 


Have mts got you a package—FIRESIDE 

AMUSEMENTS. « containi ning seventeen most laughable 

ey innocent Puzzles ever given to the family circle? 

All the answers given. Old or young can do them, and 

all be amused. Sold by Western News, Co., Cut- 

caao; Eastern News Co., Boston ; American News 
Co., New York. 





Samples mailed free on receipt of 25 cents. Addres' 
sa ©. Box 165. argettone ye NY OSEPH ROSE & co. 


HE LAW OF MARRIAGE—A Review 


of the tegetion of our Existing Marriage Legisla- 
tion, by C. L. JAMES. 
For sale by the Author, Louisiana, Mo. ds 


NEW W INVENTION OF AR- 
Fa CIAL TEETH—Without plates or 





“clasps—can be inserted without extract- 
any decayed teeth or stumps, by 
which means wi pom your natural 
which is general] 
are extracted ; 
ranted never to ache. The mos teeth 
and stumps restored by ailing Be. Daildine. up with 
roplietice orignal shape color without pain. My 


is preserva <> and not extraction. All opera- 
Sions warranted. sands of testimonials can be 


een at the ot Ga faves R. $2 B. SIGESMOND, oar. 
con-Dentist ont Dik Ls 's Hospital, No. 68 EAST 
NINTH 8 STREET. near Brosdway late of — 





O THOSE DESIROUS OF INVESTI- 
gating the subject of SPIRITT'ALISM, an oppor- 
tunity is now offered through the mediumship of Mrs. 
J.H. FOSTER, at her residence 156 ELLIOTT PLACE, 
(a few doors from Hanson,) Brooklyn. 

Having devoted the last sixteen years to the advance- 
ment of the cause, she feels fully able to sustain her 
reputation, so widely known in the East, for reliability 
of communication, and general satisfaction given. 

Mrs. F.’s clairvoyant powers have been fully tested, 
and may be safely relied. upon in matters of business, 
etc. Inspirational poetry given; also written mes- 
sages from spirit friends. js 





Pus BROOKLYN UNION 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Cor. Fulton and Front Sts., Brooklyn. 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL WoRK IN Every STYLE. | 


ESTIMATES CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
THE NEW 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINB! 


EMPIRE. 


The extraordinary 





294 
BOWERY. 
success of their 
new and improved in manufacturing Ma- 
chines for | nt or heavy vork has in- 
duced the Emprre SEwirnu MACHINE 
‘te | Co. to manufacture a NEW FAMILY 

: MACHINE of the same style aud con- 
struction, aig) 7 ornamenta- 
tion making ual in beauty and 
finish with S thes ‘amily Machines, 
whereas in usefulness it far outstrips 
all competitors. The price of this now a 
necessary article comes within reach of every clas 
and the company is pre to offer the most Iiberal 
inducements to buyers, dealers, and agents. Apply for 
Syronters ont ee to E. 8. M. COMPANY 


294 
BOWERY. 





. 





|: eee BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Mamen Lane. 


All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Lithogra- 
phic Work, and Book Binding of every style. 

Please call, or send your orders. 


H. RIVERS’ DANCING ACADEMY, 


7 
17%5 STATE, CORNER OF COURT ST., 
BRookiyn. 


All the PASEDORARLS DANCES bere gd & ONE 
QUARTER. arranged that begin- 





he Classes are so 
ners can hs at any time. 


Soirees and Matinees Free to Pupiis. 


For Terms and Hours of Instruction, send for a Cir- 
cular. 020 6m 





[ Ock Woops NEW ACADEMY, 


Nos. 189 anD 141 SourH Oxrorp STREET, 
(A few doors Southeast of Fulton Ave.) 
A GRADED SCHOOL FOR YOUTH OF BOTH 
SEXES AND ALL AGES. 


CoLLEGIATE, ACADEMIC, INTERMEDIATE, PREPARATORY 
and KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENTS. 


HieHEst Rates FoR ENGLisu Stupies, except Boox- 
KEEPING AND PHONOGRAPHY, TWENTY DOLLARS. 


CaLisTHENICs WirHout Extra CHARGE. — 


= of the FACULTY are engaged the en- 
tire da; nl? ist 





O LET AT REASONABLE RATES A 

First class office furnished in elegant style, a 

few doors from Fulton Ferry. Apply at Tae Revo.v- 
TION Office, No. 11 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 PER WEEK and mses, or allow a 
= to sell ft new wonderful inven- 


ase, Ad : 
8 arshall, Mich. 


SEWING MACHINES OF 


all the latest improved styles of new machines, for 
sale and to rent; rent to be applied toward purchasi 
any machine desired, Old machines taken in 
payment for new ones; all makes of ‘machines 
and improved ; also, particular attention paid to teach- 
ing. 1 Court street, between tg and Schermer- 
ms branch office 186 —s st. 
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AID FOR THE STARVING FRENCH. 


The gentle Florence Nightingale, who saved 
so many lives in the Crimean war, has latel 
made a donation of $100 to aid the destitute 
French. The following is a copy of her let- 
ter to the “ Hon. Chairman of the French Re- 
lief Fund, Mansion House, London.” 

“‘My Lord, may I be permitted to contribute 
through — hands my mite—£5 a week for 
four weeks—to the most appalling distress this 
country has seen, that of the starving popula- 
tion in Paris, where, on the opening of the 
gates a million and a half of non-combatants, 
principally women and children, will have to 
be fed like babies ? 

“ But the charity of England will be equal, 
under your auspices, to the emergency. For 
this terrible ‘New Year’ what can one wish 
but that there never may be such another to 
the end of the world? Still, England's ‘ gene- 
rosity and magnificent charity,’ as has been 
truly said by a princess very dear to us, has 
risen equal to the wants. do not believe 
that there isa man, woman or child above 
pauperism who has not given, I will not sa 
according to their means, but far above their 
means for German and French, who can never 
give again to them, and all for love and noth- 
ing for reward. 

“T should like the working people of Eng- 
land to know that the working people of 
France and Germany feel this. One express- 
ion of it—it was made by a German—struck 
me particularly. It was to the effect that the 
Prussian elementary education was far supe- 
rior to the English (let the London School 
Board show them that this shall not be the 
case long;) bnt for the ‘ education of the 
heart,’ continued our correspondent, ‘ give me 
of Euglish working people.’ I fully endorse 
this. 

“Pardon me, my lord, this long note for the 
sake of the declaration of feeling which, I 
think, must please you; and believe me to be, 
my lord, your obedient servant, 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.” 


ANNA AND LILLIAN, 








A notable meeting took place at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., a week or two ago, when, for the first 
time, Miss Anna Dickinson and Miss Lillian 
§. Edgarton laid eyes upon each other. They 
were counterparts long sundered, the former 
being, as all the world knows, a pretty, petu- 
lant, fiery little brunette, and the latter an im- 
perial blonde, a massive Alruna maiden, who 
might have sung to the “ wolves of the Goths” 
in search of Asgard. Miss Dickinson is an 
unflinching advocate of woman’s right to vote, 
but Miss Edgarton thinks women should not 
be enfranchised. Foralong time they had 
vainly yearned for each other ; but at last they 
met ata hotel in. Ann Arbor, and each ex- 
claiming, “’Tis she,” they rushed like torrents 
to each other’s arms, or, rather, the superb 
blonde opened her arms and the small bru- 
nette nestled within them, purring like a little 
brown kitten. Henceforth they would be sis- 
ters, and the last that was seen of them was a 
tableau of the brunette sitting on the blonde’s 
knee, while both sipped from the same tum- 
bler a liquid which the ingenious hotel clerk 
called a bot lemonade “with fringe.”—Zv- 
change. 





WOMAN AND WAR. 


Mrs. Stanton tells the following story of 
Horace Greeley : 

“T was once attending a suffrage conven- 
tion, and had put forth the usual ments 
about women being entitled to vote, when sud- 
denly Mr. Greeley arose in the audience, and 
with his usual emphasis, remarked, ‘ Well, but 
if you vote og must fight.’ 

‘* All right, Mr. Greeley,’ said I; ‘and now 


you are a man, will you have the kind- 
eto exhibit to this sympathizing con- 


80 the scars and wounds you received 
# when you attempted to sacrifice yourself at 
«* the altar of patriotism during the late war. 


Mr. Greeley, we have frequently wept over 
your »eroic achievements on behalf of your 
country, during its intestinal strife—please do 
show us these substantial reminiscences of the 
battles you have been through.’” 


Y | BING’S PILE REMEDY fails to cure. It is pi 





SI. () ( REWARD 


For any case of a, Bleedi: 
Itching or Ulcerated Piles that D 


expressly to cure the Piles and nothing else, and has 
cured cases of over twenty years’ stan y 
Sold by all Druggists. ice $1.00. 


VIA FUGA. 


De Brxe’s Via Fuea is the pure juices of Barks, 
Herbs, Roots, and Berries, for 


CONSUMPTION. ° 


Inflammation of the lane; all Liver, Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Organic Weakness, Female ic- 
tions, General Debility, and all complaints of the Uri- 
nary Organs, in Male or Female, producing Drepenet 
Costiveness, Gravel, Dropsy, and Scrofula, which mos 
enerally terminate in Consumptive Decline. It puri- 
fles and enriches the Blood, the Billiary, Glandular and 
Secretive System; corrects and stren 
vous and Muscular Forces. It acts 


ens the Ner- 


more, Md. 06 ly 


ERR. 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at 
home, the whole of the time or for the spare moments. 
Business new, light and profitable. Persons of cither 
sex eusily carn from 50c. to $5 per evening, uml a_pro- 
portional sum by devoting their whole time to the busi 
ness. Boys an ge earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, 
and test the business, we make this unparalleled offer: 
To such as are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to 
pay for the trouble of writing. Full particulars, a val- 
uable sample which will do to commence work on, and 
a copy of The People’s Literary Companion—one of 
the largest and best family newspapers published—all 
sent free by mail. er, if you want permanent, 
profitable work, address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., Aveusta, Marne. 


[HE LAW OF MARRIAGE.—An 


exhaustive argument in favor of the emancipation 
of woman from the nage A! unjust marriage legisla- 
tion. By C. L. James, of Louisiana, Mo. 
For sale by the author at 25c. 


IVE TO TEN DOLLARS PER 


DAY.—Men, women, boys and girls who engage in 
our new business make from roa $10 PER Day in 
their own localities. Full partic and instructions 
sent free by mail. Those in need of permanent, profit- 
able work, should address at once. GzorecE STINSON 
& Co., Portland, Maine. 


H. DIEFFENBACH-TRUCHSESS anp 
DR. F. BRAUNEIS, DENTISTS 
No. 389 Cana. SrRezt, 
sepl 26t New York. 























IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are pleased to be able to inform the 
friends and readers of THz REVOLUTION that 
we can, during the ensuing year, furnish them 
our own paper, with one or more of the pop- 
ular periodicals of the day, at the following 
easy rates: 


We will send one copy of Taz REVOLUTION and 
Frank Leslie’s Magazine for..........2.0ee200s $3 50 
Any other of Frank Leslie’s periodicals, in con- 


nection with our own paper, for............... 5 00 
One copy of Tut REvoLuTIoN and Mme. Demor- 
est’'s Monthly for one year............seeseeees 3 50 


One copy of Taz REvoLUTION and any of Har- 
per’s periodicals, either Magazine, Weekly, or 
BP cca wedi ccetnss coed hes sicincccimmuscsdns 

Or we will send Tae Revo.uTion and one copy 
of Mme. Demorest’s Monthly, one of Frank 
Leslie's Magazines, and either of Harper’s pub- 
lications above mentioned, for................ 

We will furnish one copy of the Independent and 
our own paper, for one year, for................ 

Home Journal and The Revolution, one year, for 

We will send The Christian Union and The Re- 

8 50 

We will send Tus Revo.urion and Scientific American 

ids coda ob bneacagdecessceusstbsecterbrebcdeses 85 

We will send The Revolution and The Golden Age 

Os b0.0 vecicechdccctebasbsqedcces 





ANTED—AG .00 PER Ba) be colt 
the celebrated HO. SHUTTLE G- 
MACHINE: the makes the 
* lock-stitch”’ (alike on both gides), and is fully 
licensed. The and t ge ht 
Machine in the market. JOHNSON, 
CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pitts! Pa., 
Chicago, [ll., or St. Louis, Mo. sepld ly 


vy A COUGH, A COLD, OR A 
es) SORE THROAT requires immediate 
RT Habal@ attention, and should be checked. If 
Vp , Ny allowed to continue, Irritation of the 
TOC Lungs, a Permanent Throat Disease, 


or Consumption is often the result. 










BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Having a direct influence to the parts, give immme- 
diate relief. For Bonchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, and Throat Diseases, Troches have a sooth 
ing effect. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find 7roches useful in clearing the voice when tak- 
en before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the throat 
after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. Being 
an article of true merit, and having proved their efti- 
cacy by a test of many years, each year finds them in 
new localities in the various parts of the world, and 
the Troches are universally pronounced better than 
other articles. 


**TROCHES,” so called, sold by the ounce, are a 
poor imitation, and nothing like BROWN’S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES, which are sold only in boxes with 
fac simile of the Proprietors, 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 


on the outside wrapper or box, and private government 
stamp attached to each box. 


This care in putting up the Troches is important as 
a security to the purchaser, in order to be sure of ob- 
taining the genuine Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 06 6m 


EK. \ 


Nos. 212 AND 214 





RI@GEHOLS 


[FULTON STREET, 


Cor. PorEAPPLE, BROOKLYN, 


Dealer in 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
FIRE IRONS AND STANDS, FINE TEA TRAYS, 
TABLE AND PockET CUTLERY, 

Fancy Coal Vases and Hods, Fine Bird Cages. 
FEATHER DUSTERS, 
CARRIAGE JACKS AND STABLE Parts, 
CHAMOIS SKINS AND SPONGES 
WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 


Together with a fall assortm cu: of 


KITCHEN FURNITURE & COOKING UTENSILS. 
090 ly 














OPENING 
‘OK 
MAROH tsr axp 21st, 1871, 
a. 
MME. A. DUVAL'S 


EmPortum OF FsHrons, 
DRESS, CLOAK MAKING AND PATTERN ROOMS, GET THE BEST. 


B. A 4 s ‘ ‘ 
nt "Fourth door bow a t-orewane' | Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
Ay e r’ s a ee and Meanings not in any other 
3000 Bugravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 
lad to add my testimony in its favor. 


a 2 G [Pres't Walker of Harvard.) 
alr , l or RY’ scholar knows its value. 
9 W. H. Prescott. the Historian. ] 


4 
For - . a Gray Hair its Yi most complete Dictionary of the see eotiand.) 





(Dr. Dick, of 


natural Vitality and Color. ™ best guide of students of our language x Whittier.} 
v 


: e will transmit his name to lates terity. 
A dpeasing logical t g8e8 alae Kone 
; H 0) Ca arts su Re! 4 
which is at ag s pa (George Bancroft. 
once agreeable, 


earing relation to Language Principia_does to Phil- 
healthy, and |B orophy. M2 i sentine (etn Bureitt, 
)xcels all others in defining scientific terms. 
effectual for | |/ President Hitchcock. ] 
A preserving the Ko far as I know, best defining Dictionary, 
hai It ‘ (Horace Mann.] 
alr. soon + bees it altogether, the surpassing work. 
restores Jaded (Smart, the English Orthepist.] 


yh gal A’ or gray hair A necessity for every intelligent family, student, Pe awt OAT LUNGS, LIVER & BLOOD. 
) = Z y ny teacher an roftessional man. a rary is com- 
SS yy to its original. | victe without the best English Dictionary ? THROAT, , 
<A color, with the ALSO In the wonderful medicine to which the afflicted 


: 2 i 4 beli 

om and freshness of youth. Thin Wesster’s NAVIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, ne hae coined to Narmony more of Nature's +4 
air is thickened, falling hair checked, 1040Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $6. eovereign curative properties, which God has instill- 
and baldness often, though not always The work is really a gem of a Dictionary, jest the | ed into the vegetable en ot a ing t *! hme 
~ 7 ug: y' ’ thing for the million.—American Educational lonthly. than were ever before com nee ham me . woes 

cured by its use. Nothing can restore | Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. | The evidence of this fact is found in the great varie 

: : Sold by all Bookeellers. of most obstinate diseases which it has been foun 
the hair where the follicles are de- ewe to conquer, | In thecure of Bronchitis, Severe 
stroyed, or the glands atrophied and W EAVING DONE ON SHORT NO- tioneit s astonished the medical faculty, and 
decayed ; but such as remain can be TICE. Warp finished. Also Po reed for Wait | eminent physicians pronounce it the greatest medi- 


. ° ° ° Hood & Co's “Iron Hand Loom.” atertown, Wis. | cal discovery of the age. While it cures the eever- 
saved by this application, and stimu- | Call and see one in operation, corner Sanborn and | est Coughs, it strengthens the system and purifies 


i iwi Kansas Sts., Winona, Minnesota. the blood, By its great and thorough blood puri- 
lated into activity, so that a new - —— fying properties, t cones all Humors from the 
growth of hair is produced. Instead ry worst Serofula toa common Blotch, Pimple 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sedi- D '@) '@) L E. Y orEruption. Mercnrial disease, Mineral Poisons, 











. il kk is ahesmicosih os py ym eh Ps neem riguzons health 
ment, it will keep it clean and vigorous. and & constitution established, Bir yi pee 
> ‘ 7 . laa, Salt Hheuni, Fever Sor<«s, Scaly or 
Tts occasional use will prevent the hair “vl Bb ¥ E AS T ) 8 E S Hough Skin, in short, all the numerous disceses 
. 11; ; caus , are conquered by this powerful, 

from turning gray or falling off, and t pariivies end tavigurating secdianas 
consequently prevent baldness. The if you feel dull, drowsy, Ccbilitated, have gallow 


° o. as : , color of skin, or. yellowish brown spots on face or 
restoration of vitality it gives to the body, frequent headache or dizziness, bod taste in 


mouth, internal heat or chills alternated with hot 
scalp arrests and prevents the forma- . flushes, | w spirits, and Ploomy perebodings, iexege- 
tion of dandruff, which is often so un- — THEA-NECTAR lar appetite, and tongué coated, you are sufferin 


. fom Torpid Livor “Biliousness. 
a and pe mane Free'from those 1. eEy, I8 A PURE in many canes of * Liver Complaint” only 
i : P: . Say nart of these symtoms are experienced. As a reme- 
eleterious eu stances which make 5 BLACK TEA, yy for all wach conte Dr. Pierce's Golden. Medical 
some preparations dangerous and inju- 4) NES with the Green Tea Flavor. War. | Discovery has no equal, as it effects perfect cures, 
rious to’ the hair, the Vigor can only ranted to suit all tastes. or sale leaving the liver strengthened and healthy. For the 


: ; cure of Habitual Constipation of the Bow- 
benefit but not harm it. If wanted , a) oie re Fy Ady, cls it is a never failing fees cage these who have 


merely for a HAIR DRESSING, may & Paciric Tea Co., 8 Church h St. used it for this purpose are loud in its praise. 


, : / @ proprietor offers $1,000 reward for a medicine 
nothing else can be found so desirable. | for Thea-Nectar me," P. O. Box 5506. that will equal it for the cure of al) the diseases, for 


Containing neither oil nor dye, it does "Bold by drageiets ati per botiie. | Prepared by 

not soil white cambric, and yet lasts | OLD No. FULTON ST,, New No v. Pierce, M. D., Sole Proprietor, at his Chemical 
; nb! . 3 296 804 oratory, 133 Seneca Street, Bnffalo, N. Y, 

long on the hair, giving it a rich, glossy BROOKLYN. N.Y Send your address for 8 pamphlet, 

lustre, and a grateful perfume. ail GuUsan M. SMITH, M. D., 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., MASON & HAMLIN us PEARL STREET, BROOKLYX. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, F Tare Oe 
LOWELL, MASS. Ei Cee Cae, Qewiex Howns—From 9 to 11 A.M. 


5 . Mae. «=«iBEST AND CHEAPEST ee ie 

The Illustrated Excelsior Magazine, Hi mmmp oncansmx | A GENTS WANTED (¢295 A MONTH) 
[oa soi Be Bs) vs He NY THE WIDE AOSTON. MANS. oF BT. LOGIN MO. cope ter 

Has been from $2.50 to is now One , : 

oy ihe cheap in. the thd lntcations aure i WORLD. ~Tt 

pork wi ne owing ag Ss ne Hieceal Eras ase ANTED— SITUATIONS—EMPLOY- 
@steel engraving is | Fn iy fectory in Boerox enable the 




















. “The ine contains 
Pictures, Music, A ‘8 Department, 
ith illustrations of ladies’ patterns; a' Youth's De- 


Bind Eoargting 
Gans 


block 

— Semnent ines convcouncueens. | bouatt ack sents E 3 Thi serren invest! mi 

Offer the Magazine for one year 4 ly the M. & + ne are | the we Bove iy an : lity of Al applicants for situs: 

, for the regular sub- ‘ sold less than any of the in- | tions. Jiad is Herds DG ee 

and 8 cte, yates ad wri Seti |i ferior eke. ot — —— a Hid» 
"We: SPRASP aes geri | RE OU SUSINISS GUIDE, 
a os oo ee oe a =~ Ti the larger ‘fom of tionally. Send 2 ste ps for postage. >, 4923m 09 
ANN A KIMBALL, M, D. omtee sy tee will be sup- Revirw PURLIGHING Co., AveveTa, Marx. 

Yr ws Lawes 7 : : : ~ for Lo _ Milo wml: LA “ae? gy 
(CLAIRVOYANT): a. “ Bale “Agent for Long oaa|S ARAB, B.S OMER BY 
Residence 639, Sixth Avenue, 9 home Hanlin OF 00.) MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
NSxinill Bistibedectih SR: fa it Foazt ree ookiya: KY | Famer Ba. ai) SIXT AVENUE. 























